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Now Published in Boole 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


HESE Arithmetics supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now demanded of 

our schools. They interweave the study of arithmetic with the pupil’s play 
| and work. They reflect actual conditions of modern life by grouping their 
problems around a common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and 
girls to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 


Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods. 
Provide abundant Oral Drills which give the pupil facility, 
Among other things skill, and proficiency. 


Present Socialized Recitations which develop responsibility 
these books and resourcefulness. 


Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and Speed which 
give the kind of training employers demand. 


If you wish to see for yourself how well Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic do these things send for our special circular No. 1809 


AMERICAN BOOK: COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO eosren ATLANTA 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


| HODGE AND LEE’S | Send for Blank and Manual 
Elementary English: Spoken and Written | | at Once | 


teaches pupils to write letters: the kind 


af letters they will need to write every | | | 
day—iriendly letters that are interes. || WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
| 
| 


is the one form of writing which most | 
people employ after school is over. If 
the schools fail to produce good letter | 
writers, the work in written English is | 
largely a failure. | 


LETTER WRITING 


ing, and business letters that are concise 
and courteous. In Book One are thirty- 
four sections and in Book Two  four- 
teen sections devoted to letter-writing. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


| 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY — ‘| | 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW YORK cHicaco | | Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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The Test and Study Speller 


By DANIEL STARCH, Harvard University, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin, and 
GEORGE A. MIRICK, Harvard University. 


A Three-book Series Covering the Eight Grades 
THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER does 


just what the title suggests—tests to 
determine what words the pupil does 
not already know, and then outlines a 
plan for supervised study of those,words 
which present difficulties. 


Word list of approximately 3800 
words based on a combination of 
six of the best known vocabulary 
tabulations. 


Words distributed in those grades 
where scientific investigation has 
determined they are most fre- 
quently used. 


Charming dictation lessons in Book 
One; interesting word study and 
dictionary study in Books ‘lwo 
and Three. 


Send at once for information about this new series 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of TESTS for 
USE IN SCHOOLS 


278 Titles 


T is probable that this list contains the titles, 

authors, and publishers, with information as to 
the grades for which they have been designed, of 
more tests than any bibliography previously pub- 
lished. Contains lists under the following titles: 
Citizenship, Commercial, Drawing, English, For- 
eign Languages, Handwriting, History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Intelligence, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Training, Reading, Science, Vo- 
cational Subjects and Manual Training, and Mis- 
cellaneous. No attempt has been made to indicate 
the comparative merits of the tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


~JUST PUBLISHED 


STORIES OF THE DAY’S WORK 


By Roy Davis, Boston University, and 
Frederick Getchell, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 


A group of selections from modern American authors which 
presents to the pupil the value of staunch adherence to high ideals 
in his work. The stories picture different phases of everyday life and 
show how the same principles underlie them all. 


Valuable exercises for themes, discussions, and reading follow 
each selection. A unique book which will be indispensable for English 


classes in Junior and Senior high schools. 


vocational and industrial schools. 


Boston 
Atlanta 


GINN AND COMPANY 


.New York 
Dallas 


Especially valuable for 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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A. E. WINSHIP, 


HOW TO GET AND HOW TO KEEP PREPARED TEACHERS 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS IN 


JEOPARDY. 


BY A. H, WINSHIP 


{In the Congregationalist.] 


It is high tragedy that the sons and daughters 
of Pilgrims and Puritans are to celebrate the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the first footfall 
on Plymouth Rock with a genuine scare lest the 
foundations of our schools, which have made 
these three hundred years famous, be washed 
away in the undertow of the New Democracy. 

Can we fence in the rock upon which our Dem- 
ocracy rests as we fenced in what was left of the 
Rock on Plymouth beach aiter it was chipped for 
souvenits 

Never, in all the ebb and flow of civic unifica- 
tion and social stratification, has there been such 
need of sanity in educational leadership, such 
need of statesmanship in education, such need 2f 
consecrated service in all schools as now. 

THE EDUCATION OF CITIZENS. 

It is beyond human imagination to conceive of 
any way to make Democracy, national or inter- 
national, safe without the best possible educa- 
tional preparation of all the children of all the 
people. 

Machines can perform examples, but only the 
human mind can solve the simplest problem. A 
machine can add, subtract, multiply and divide 
better than man, but no machine can by any pos- 
sibility tell what to add, subtract, multiply or 
divide. 

A motor can draw a plow that will turn a dozen 
furrows of any depth; a planter-machine can drill 
in any desired number of seeds at any desired 


depth; a machine cultivator can keep down 
weeds; a machine can harvest ears from the 
stalks, take husks from the ears and shell the 


corn. But no machine has ever invented or will 
ever invent the simplest of new machines. Prob- 
lems of all kinds must be solved by the mind of 
man, 

We can make voting machines and vote-count- 
ing machines, but no machine will ever be in- 
vented that will provide intelligence and con- 
Science for a voter. We can make machines for 
field, forest and ¢ garden, for mill and factory, for 
spinning and weaving, for diving into the depth 
of the sea and flying into the heavens, but no ma- 
chine will ever create industrial peace or com- 
mercial honor, domestic tranquillity or social 
purity. 

Nothing but education adequately broad and 
deep and high can promote and protect those do- 
mestic, industrial, commercial, social, civic and 
religious conditions without which Democracy 
is as impossible as pure water in a stagnant pool. 


THE ENDANGERED FOUNDATIONS. 

By universal consent the educational founda- 
tions of Democracy are in jeopardy. There are 
schoolhouses in vast number that cannot be 
opened in September, there are thousands of chil- 
dren that will have no school privileges this sea- 
son. Tens of thousands of teachers will be ac- 
cepted simply because of the emergency. High 
school graduates are not preparing to teach in 
sufficient number to meet future demand for pre- 
pared teachers. Worst of all, many of the best 
men and women who expected to continue in the 
profession in June will decline to fulfil their con- 
tract in September. 

It is not primarily the high cost of living. In 
so far as that is a cause it seems to have been ade- 
quately and skillfully promoted by campaigners 
for salary increases, and we may neglect without 
intending in the slightest degree to minimize it. 

THE CALL FOR TEACHERS. 

The real trouble is the unexpected popularity 
of teachers at all points of the compass. Girls 
who were in the waiting line, while fathers were 
pulling political wires and mothers were 
wielding social charms to get them into a school 
position, are now ready to turn down positions 
with salaries that would have been considered 
equal to an oil gusher five years ago. 

The business world has suddenly discovered 
that the woman teacher of today is not the spin- 
ster of the caricaturist, is neither spectacled nor 
famished, and that the man teacher is neither a 
thrashing machine nor a whaling craft. 

The woman teacher became a social comrade 
when women’s clubs multiplied and it was discov- 
ered that no one could function better in conven- 
tion proceedings than she. The man teacher be- 
came a chum of bankers and brokers when the 
Rotary Club, the Kewanis Club and the Lion 
Club came into the field of business and protes- 
sional activity, and the schoolmaster proved to be 
as attractive a Mason, Odd Fellow or other 
good fellow as the doctor, the lawyer or the 
bishop. 

As a schoolmaster dealing with children, as a 
schoolma’am making children mind their p’s and 
q's, the employing public had no way to estimate 
the teachers’ commercial value as men and 
women. But when the war came on with drives 
for selling Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamps, rounding up knitters and braiders, col- 
lecting books and magazines, securing members 
in the Red Cross, raising funds for War Camp 
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Community Service, Salvation Army, Knights of 
Columbus, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, few were 
so blind as not to see that there were no better 
leaders in any phase of war work than these men 
and women teachers. 

Then came the influenza with its demand for 
devoted service and again the teachers came to 
the front and there was appreciation of their de- 
votion to humanity in peace as there had been 
of their services to their country in war. 

A CHANGE OF ESTIMATION, 

These experiences have tended to change en- 
tirely the relation of men and women teachers to 
the professional and business world. The 
teachers must live better because of the new 
social and business associations. ‘They can g9 
out of the teaching profession if they like. And 
they will not stay at too great a sacrifice, 

No school system can be continued on the 
present basis. We have radically changed the 
equipment of all fire departments and we shall as 
radically change our educational equipment. We 
have completely faced about in the national at- 
titude toward good roads, and we shall as com- 
pletely face about in our national attitude toward 
good schools. 

American schools are not going to be less effi- 
cient than the times demand. No schoolhouses 
will be permanently closed. Teachers will be 
more and not less well prepared. 

I have lived through the changes in fire de- 
partments and have seen the coming of national 
highways, north and south and east and west. 
While education has been my major interest | 
have had my place in good roads conventions and 
on national fire department programs. I have 
taken my share of abuse because I championed a 
new hose house, a new fire engine, and better pay 
for firemen, and the only real personal danger I 
ever experienced was because of a Successful 
campaign to do away with the system of letting 
men work out their taxes on the highway. 

SCHOOLS AND ROADS. 

Good schools are of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than good roads, and vet a Congress that 
provided millions for good highways will not look 
squarely in the face a proposition of vastly 
greater importance and almost negligible finan- 
cial requirement. 

Why? Because Congress is listening to men 
who in education are where their fathers were on 
the road proposition fifty years ago. When I 
hear the opposition to Federal aid to education I 
think I am back fifty years because the arguments 
sound precisely like those of the men who got so 
frantic because they could not pay their taxes by 
filling in a mud hole or two in front of their own 
house. 

If you want a good highway the county will 
make an appropriation, and the state will make 


~an appropriation, and the Federal Government 


will make a big appropriation. But it is an en- 
tirely different proposition when you want a good 
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educational highway to a real Democracy, 

No Democracy equal to the new demands can 
be based on any education of today, any more 
than you can have a fire department to deal with 
a fifty-story office building on the basis of a fire 
department provided for five-story buildings. 

You can no more have teachers equipped for 
the school work of the next decade on the basis 
of salaries of this decade than you can estimate 
the cost of motor power by the price of gasoline 
five years ago. 

The politician who listens to the tax-dodging, 
tax-whining voter is on the road to the political 
infirmary, or possibly the nursery for civic im- 
beciles. 

THE INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT. 

Education is the one thing that is absolutely in- 
dispensable in the New Democracy. It must be 
as new as the Democracy is new. It must not 
only keep pace with the fire department, the po- 
lice department, the street department, the health 
department, it must lead them all in public atten- 
tion, in public support, in public appreciation, in 
finance and in statesmanship. 

The immediate need is the enlistment of enough 
young people to prepare for teaching with the 
assumption that the salaries will be adequate. 

Yet salaries alone will not be adequate tnduce- 
ment because of the tradition, which cannot be 
eliminated, that all salaries must be the same for 
the same service. This makes it impossible to 
compete with the commercial world which picks 
those whom it regards as prizes. 

The appeal for teaching as service will attract 
some and they will be of great value. But we 
need too many for that to be adequate. We need 
nearly 100,000 new teachers a vear, and there are 
other appeals to those who desire to serve. The 
Red Cross, the Junior Red Cross, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Community Service and 
innumerable other callings compete with teach- 
ing. 

THE PROBLEM OF PREPARATION. 

The great handicap is the expense in time and 
money for preparation. Not many girls at grad- 
uation from the high school really expect to stick 
to anything for life. A girl can become a nurse 
and be at no expense; she can equip herself to be- 
gin as a stenographer in a few months and im- 
prove in speed and accuracy and increase her sal- 
ary as fast as she increases her ability. Person- 
ally, I am satisfied that the problem of teacher 
preparation is the really great problem. 

There are several real solutions. First. Show 
that teaching is a good stepping-stone to almost 
anything. Of course sentimentalists object to 
that. Theoretically, none of us want teaching to- 
be a stepping-stone, but it is an open question 
whether ninety per cent. teachers in the system 
four years each are not better for the profession 
than sixty per cent. teachers each for forty years. 

Second. We can change our present scheme 
of teacher preparation, select the brilliant girls 


in the graduation class and prepare them for 
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teaching in less time than is required for others. 
Or we can let some brilliant girls leave the high 
school a year early, just as Harvard allows a 
young man who is to take the law or medical 
course to do his undergraduate work in three 
years, so that any one can take the four years in 
both courses in seven years. This would be at- 
tractive. 

Or, as in the University of Wisconsin, the high 
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school students can take a correspondence course 
in teacher preparation while in the high school 
and get a certificate without residence study. 
This has many objections, but would meet the 
emergency. 

Or, the state can subsidize them by granting a 
scholarship to be applied on their living ex- 


penses while in the Normal School, as is done in 
Maryland. 


HIGH SPOTS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 


FROM JOURNAL READERS 


(Edited by Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City) 


Posters for “selling” high school control 
pay as business posters pay, according to Princi- 
pal Berton E. Cook of the Lewis High School, 
Southington, Conn. If the athletic star is 
“down in math,” or if home study is at low ebb, 
or if parent co-operation is difficult to obtain, 
or if the school is afflicted by excessive note 
writing, posters are used to help correct these 
faults. The value lies in the appeal to the eye 
and the reaction to it. The student body gets 
its message and almost unwittingly is led to 
apply the remedy. The element of surprise 
enters into this procedure, as for instance when 
the pupils emerge from the classrooms into the 
corridors some day to find at every exit posters 
which bid them “Take Home Books and Use 
Them.” Three cautions are mentioned to be 
observed in the use of posters, namely, (1) seek 
variety, (2) do not overwork the poster idea, 
and (3) in representing conversation of pupils 
use the language of pupils not of Shakespeare. 
Have posters helped you solve problems in your 
school? Let us hear about them if they have. 

“The successful teacher must keep in close 
teuch with daily events and the best things on 
the great highway of life. This he cannot de 
without the financial means and the social op- 
portunity to mingle with the best of life as he 
finds it in his particular locality.” Thus in his 
latest annual report Superintendent W. A. Hall 
of Concord, Massachusetts, gives the reason 
that will help keep the higher teacher salaries 
up even after general wages drop. Every high 
school teacher should be master of this argu- 
ment and be able to show parents that teachers 
simply cannot do what parents expect them to 
do for children without more money to spend 
on “the best things on the great highway of 
life.” He also warns against “a dangerous ten- 
dency to look upon new methods of teaching 
and the subjects to be taught as the end and 
final purpose of education.” Do you concur in 
his warning? Have you recognized the exis- 
tence of such a tendency and taken measures 
to prevent its becoming a menace to your schc ol 
and community? Or do you feel that in the 


case of your high school no such warning is 
needed? Mr. Hall insists, too, that the teacher 
shortage will be felt most keenly during the 
next two years. What are you doing to help 
recruit teachers and to avert a continuance of 
this shortage? 

Three half days each term set aside to be 
spent by all teachers for visiting pupils’ homes! 
Superintendent H. M. Schwartz of Ilion, New 
York, who reports this practice, states that the 
results justify such expenditure of school time. 
Have you tried anything of the sort in your com- 
munity? <A visit will often bring about an un- 
derstanding and will. frequently enlist sympathy 
and co-operation in a situation which reports or 
notes or letters or messages transmitted 
through a child or telephone conversations 
might have aggravated from a simple misunder- 
standing to a disagreeable tangle. [id you ever 
feel that a certain incorrigible little Johnny in 
your freshman section might become a different 
sort of pupil if you only understood some little 
trait of his which his mother could very prob- 
ably throw light upon? You didn’t know .her 
though and saw no way to become acquainted 
with her because you fancied that she was chilly 
in her manner toward you. Then when it became 
necessary for you to call upon Johnny’s mother 
because of some happening at school in connec- 
tion with him which made action imperative, 
didn’t you feel queer when you found that she 
had been ever so eager to know “Johnny’s 
teacher” but had been (for some reason unknown 
to you) timid about approaching you? Should 
it be a duty or a pleasure, both or neither, for a 
teacher to visit in pupils’ homes? If you visit, 
when do you do it? Would you like to spend 
some school time each term for this purpose? 

At the recent high spot educational exhibits 
at Atlantic City, high school men and women 
evinced keen interest in the teacher rating 
blanks shown, especially the self-rating blanks. 
Teachers scanned the various forms and dis- 
cussed with their companions the characteristics 
listed and the questions asked. Principals ex- 
pressed their desire for their teachers to see 
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this or that blank, as there were ideas stressed 
which the teachers needed to consider more 
thoughtfully. One woman principal said: “Just 
look at this self-rating blank where the teacher 
must ask herself if she is in the habit of carry- 
ing out an assignment after having been told 
once! I want some blanks like that because 
it will be of immeasurable value to me in carry- 
ing on the work of the school if I can get the 
teachers to think about these things.” 

A group of teachers wondered how correct an 
estimate a teacher would make of his or her 
own work with the help of the cards and blanks; 
when it was pointed out that teachers in rating 
themselves, where this practice already pre- 
vailed, usually gave themselves too low a grade, 
a high school principal said that that was an 
argument in favor of the self-rating scheme as, 
in his opinion, the continued use of such blanks 
would in time reveal to members of the teach- 
ing profession the futility of “blushing unseen.” 
The exhibitor did hear a few alarmists express 
the fear that asking a teacher to rate herself 
would merely be burdening the teachers with 
unnecessary red tape, but such doubts and fears 
were refuted every time. A bright, eager !vok- 
ing, attractive young woman followed her re- 
quest to be shown the self-rating blanks by ask- 
ing: “Aren’t these interesting? I should like to 
sit down now if I had the time and answer the 
questions on this one. What others have you?” 

A satisfactory device for stereopticon projec- 
tions in only slightly dimmed rooms should be 
of service in every high school using’ slides. 
Such a device was worked out by Principal Al- 
bert J. Chidester, Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
while in the government service, and a _ note- 
worthy feature about it is the fact that it can 
be home made at a cost of about $5. 

“High school salaries for grade teachers if 
they have had the same experience” is a slogan 
which is now being promoted throughout the 
country. In the new Detroit schedules, equal 
pay for equal training and experience is the 
rule. For Who’s Who and Why in After War 
Education several superintendents reported that 
training was being recognized in this way. Of 
course, as it works out, most schools will still 
continue to put the most advanced training in 
the high school. Do you think the new practice 
will spread so that gradually the lower grades 
will get the best personality and best training 
that is purchasable? From Rockford, 
comes a new schedule proposed by teachers. It 
was sent for this column. It was printed on a 
table showing from top to bottom the years of 
experience and from left to right the quarter 
years and years of training beyond high school. 
For instance, a new teacher who has not had at 
least two years beyond high school will start at 
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$100 a month. If she has had five years’ train- 
ing she will receive $170 a month, no matter 
where she teaches. If she has had ten years 
of experience and has had over two years of 
training beyond high school, her salary is $187 
a month, but if she has had ten years of exper- 
ience and five years of training beyond high 
school she will receive $242 a month. Do you 
believe in this practice of rewarding experience 
in teaching? It takes nine years of teaching in 
this schedule prepared by teachers themselves 
to equal five years of training beyond higi 
school. What do you think of this? 

Academic credit for successful teaching ji; 
given in Buffalo. Do you think that successful 
teaching brings culture and expansion and pro- 
fessional training that deserves to be classed 
with going to college? For information about 
Buffalo, write to Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, 
or read his sketch in Who’s Who and Why ia 
After War Education. : 

Has your high school a formal catalogue? 
As college graduates you are interested in cata- 
logue salesmanship and statesmanship. Why 
should not the high school have its own cata- 
logue? For ideas about catalogue statesmanship 
to be applied either to your own college or to 
your own high school, write to the Institute for 
Public Service. For a sample of a well illus- 
trated, boy printed, chockful high school cata- 
logue of the modern type, address Superinten- 
dent M. G. Clark of Sioux City, Iowa. Few 
men will be readier to help you than he. The 
last catalogue we have seen was written while 
Hugh A. Bone was principal. He is now pro- 
fessor of Rural Education and Sociology at Nor- 
mal, Illinois, and could send you interesting pub- 
licity material. 

A high spot self-survey by teachers is under 
way in Dayton, Ohio. It started with the Day- 
ton Teachers’ Club. The Board of Education is 
co-operating. The idea was that before the new 
superintendent comes it is important for teach- 
ers themselves and the public to know in how 
many different ways each school is headed for- 
ward and upward. Sometime every school 
will have such a high spot self-survey before 2 
new superintendent or new principal comes, and 
every once in a while under the old principals 
and teachers. If you want information about 
this progressive move by the Dayton Teachers’ 
Club, write to President G. A. Morris, Parker 
High School, or to Miss Flora B. Cotterill, Day- 
ton Normal School. 

Have you a high spot from your high school 
that will help some other high school? If so, 
send it to Institute for Public Service, 423 West 
120th Street, New York City, for use in this de- 
partment. 


If in vain our toil 


We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 
—Pope’s “Essay on Man.” 
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A CONCRETE EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


BY BYRON COSBY 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Democracy and Civilization are almost syno- 
nyms. Civilization is the accumulation of many 
ages from many people and it remains Civiliza- 
tion only so long as there continues to be an ac- 
cumulation. Each step proceeds from former 
steps by the increment of individual contribu- 
tions. ‘The greater the number of individual con- 
tributions, even though the contributions be 
small, the sooner the accumulation builds to a 
higher level. In each of the main fields of 
thought, for example economic, industrial, relig- 
ious or education, the present height has been 
reached by the innumerable contributions of 
many thousands of individuals, each of whom in 
a high individualized state was able to build not 
only his individual character, but able to contrib- 
ute something to the entire social group. 

Democracy in its finer meaning gives to every 
individual the opportunity to contribute his find- 
ings to the social order. The true believer in 
civilization is willing to accept with the oppor- 
tunity the obligations of democracy, and to 
struggle with enthusiasm, honesty and intelli- 
gence for a solution of the problems that present 
themselves to their social group. 

Some of our great industrial organizations 
have worked out plans whereby democracy has a 
chance to be the governing factor in their great 
companies. The laborer may buy stock, share in 
the dividends, elect members to the laborers’ 
council, contribute ‘his individual growth and in 
cooperation with owner and manager build a 
phase of social order that is higher than if the 
individual worked alone. But it is not left for 
industrial organizations alone to feature democ- 
racy in the concrete. 

The State Teachers College at Kirksville, Mo., 
under the leadership of John R. Kirk, educated 
in the varied experiences as superintendent of a 
city system, as State Superintendent of Schools, 
as High School Inspector for our State Univer- 
sity, and, for twenty years or more, as president 
of a great Teachers College, has learned that 
there are problems whose equitable solution de- 
mands contribution from many minds. He has 
selected and developed a faculty of fifty men and 
women who are highly individualized, educated 
in human experiences, who have nerve and poise 
and who are fearless. The State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville, Mo., gives a better example 
of an educational democracy than the universi- 
ties of Australia with their governing boards co- 
Operating with their faculty. 

The President and the Dean become a part of 
the social group and leave the details of the ques- 
tions of committees on positions, records, cre- 
dentials and excess credit to the property-ap- 
pointed faculty committees. These committees 
are held responsible for their actions and at the 
same time are the final court in the matter. To 


attack the problem in the concrete, a nominating 
committee is chosen, by each member of the 
faculty voting for five members of the faculty, 
and the five receiving the highest number of 
votes constituting the committee. The voting is 
done by ballot and without nominations. The 
duty of this committee is to analyze the mem- 
bers of the faculty, discovering their inherent 
tastes, noting their likes and dislikes, discovering 
their adjustments to the student body, and to the 
field they serve, and after much hard work, sub- 
mitting to the faculty for its approval or rejec- 
tion, the membership of the various faculty com- 
mittees, seventeen in number. This has been 
done for years. Some of the difficult problems 
in discipline are not settled in the President's 
office by him alone, but in consultation with the 
Dean of the Faculty, the Dean of Women, and 
the group of men and women who understand 
that particular sociological situation. The Col- 
lege no longer believes that one of its members 
addressing a body of teachers in its teacher meet- 
ings can help the teachers solve their problems. 
It believes that the sociological expert in codper- 
ation with the teacher of, for example, mathe- 
matics, visiting the high school teacher in geom- 
etry class, and later consulting with that teacher; 
the mathematical expert, showing the problem 
of the subject-matter and the student of sociology 
helping the teacher to adjust himself or herself 
to the student and subject-matter, will be more 
democratic and more constructive educationally. 
This is an actual contribution and not like shoot- 
ing an arrow into the air, which no doubt falls to 
earth but we know not where. It gives, upon the 
other hand, the- teacher a chance to be dynamic. 
He or she can give and take part in the problem 
and in the end the whole indicates growth. 
Hence, we have helping teachers to visit our 
high schools. 

The Dean of our Faculty recently produced a 
piece of work showing the possibility of the fac- 
ulty’s assuming part of the obligations of the 
school in its problems of administration, and 
among other things gave an indictment of the 
typical Teachers College, “The Faculty has no 
recognized representation in determining the 
College payroll and its distribution.” This 
paper was read at the National Education Asso- 
ciation in its meeting at Salt Lake City the past 
summer and attracted merited attention. The 
problem of distribution of salaries has vexed 
many administrations. In the middle United 
States and perhaps no more there than _ else- 
where, it has been found that superintendents in 
the small towns draw as much salary as the re- 
maining teaching force in the high school, even 
though he may not have had the varied experi- 
ences of human activities and scholastic attain- 
ments, the personality and poise as some of his 
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teachers. We have found teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools of Missouri with graduate degrees 
teaching for $65 a month, and the superintendent 
without a graduate degree and less human ex- 
perience receiving five times as much. It may 
be right, again it may be wrong. Following the 
idea of the Dean of the school, our Faculty on 
invitation of the President elected an advisory 
Salary Adjustment Committee. The committee 
was chosen without nomination, the five receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes, when each 
member of the faculty was voting, were elected. 
The committee met in regular session of three 
hours each for ten days, and consulted thirty- 
nine members of the Faculty, finding out their 
judgment, their ideas of equity in salary adjust- 
ment, distribution of work, salary score card, and 
the suggested plan for the correction of inequi- 
ties and adjusted the salary schedule with the 
amount of money available for distribution for 
increased salaries. The committee formulated a 
program, and met with the President, and with 
him reached a unanimous conclusion. The Presi- 
dent then as spokesman carried the matter to 
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the Board of Regents, who are appointed by the 
Governor of the state; this membership including 
the State Superintendent of Schools, an editor, 
two lawyers, and two bankers, and also a college 
president, accepted in whole and approved of the 
findings unanimously. 

This is a concrete example of democracy at 
work in a Teachers College. It means that our 
President is leading a group of educators to put 
every bit of themselves into their investment, the 
College. It does not mean the lessening of the 
power, respect or position of the administrative 
body, but on the other hand, the recognition of 
leadership and the hearty approval of this, his 
effort to give each a part in the whole. 

Shall college and public schools leave the 
problems of democracy to the industrial or- 
ganizations or assume their obligations, take 
hold of their problem and lead in dem- 
ocracy? In Missouri at the Kirksville State 
Teachers College, we are willing to try to do our 
part, believing that the brains of the school 
teacher can function in his social group as well 
as the brains of others in other social groups. 


SAFETY TO LIFE IN SCHOOLS 


BY FBANK IRVING COOPER, ARCHITECT 


Boston 


Ten years ago the Russell Sage Foundation 
authorized the first investigation of State School 
Building Regulations. That investigation found 
Ohio and Connecticut the only states having 
regulations to safeguard school children against 
fires in schoolhouses. 

Ten years ago the National Insurance files re- 
corded but one fire a day in school buildings. To- 
day, after ten years of erecting more school 
buildings, these same files record five fires a day 
in the school buildings of this country, and there 
is no telling how many more fires go unrecorded. 

The loss of a school child’s life has become +o 
common that no record is kept. Only when the 
children are burned by the score, do the news- 
papers outside of the immediate locality note the 
fact. 

This destruction of life and treasure 1s pre- 
ventable, yet the parents, public and school offi- 
cials do nothing. 

Called to inspect the schools of a New Eng- 
land town recently a fire hazard was brought to 
the attention of the superintendent. He admitted 
that he knew there were hazards, and said that 
with bated breath he waited every time the fire 
alarm rang during school hours until he Yearned 
that the fire was not in a schoolhouse. 

The New York Journal of Commerce states 
that an advance in the fire insurance rates on 
schoolhouses is one of the early probabilities, as 
that class of insurance for the past five years has 
resulted in a steady loss. Changes are also tak- 
ing place in the schoolhouse risk. From being 1 
building of classrooms which was used five hours 
a day for five days a week the modern school- 


house has become in many instances a combina- 
tion structure; used in many cases ninety hours 
a week. There are not only academic class- 
rooms, but machine shops, wood-working shops, 
kitchens and moving picture houses; these uses 
have brought an increased hazard. 

Will the National Education Association act to 
stop this burning of schoolhouses? Will it not 
demand of every member, of every superinten- 
dent, individual effort to bring about safety reg- 
ulation in all states for the planning ana con- 
struction of schoolhouses? 

No longer is there an excuse for putting this 
business off. Information on these matters is 
available, it is free. Anyone, official or private 
citizen, for the asking may have the results of the 
experience of competent experts on every phase 
of the problem of fire prevention. 

The expenditure of but moderate sums would 
make these daily fires practically impossible. 

Do not blame school officials or legislators. 
The blame rests on each of us. We do not work 
to our utmost for safety regulations for schools. 


THE PUT-IT-OFFS. 
“My friend, have you heard of the Town of Yawn 
On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the Wait-a-while flower fair, 
Where the Some-time-or-other scents the air, 
And the Soft Go-Easy’s grow? 


“It lies in the Valley of What’s-the-use. 
In the province of Let-'er-slide. 
That tired feeling is native there, 
It's the home of the listless I-don't-care, 
Where the Put-it-offs abide.” 
—Unknown. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C. BARNS 


[Address all communications for this department to the Editor at Pawtucket, R. 1] 


SQUIBS 
“Jazz” music derives a large share of its incis- 
ive significance from syncopation. Without this 
stimulant and its one other distinctive ingredi- 
ent, “a jolly row,” it would scarcely aspire to be 
“Jazz” at all. The sort of aural hiccough which 
it produces is not unlike that of the throat when 
we swallow a gulp of iced mixture of strong 
drinks !—Frances Berger in the London Monthly 
Musical Record. 
LOSING A SALE 
The late Sir Wilfrid Laurier was intensely 
fond of music. An agent who wanted to sell him 
a phonograph told him that it would reproduce 
his own voice. Sir Wilfrid volunteered instead to 
play the flute, on which he was some amateur. 
When he heard the record he said: “Do you really 
mean to tell me that is the way my _ flute 
sounded?” ‘Precisely, Sir Wilfrid. Now let me 
sell you this machine.” “No,” was the sorrow- 
ful reply, “I think I had better sell the flute.”— 
The Violinist. 
——_o——. 
NOW WE KNOW WHAT “DEDICATION” MEANS 
Fresh from the press came the song cycle. 
The baritone got his, with the compliments of 
the publishers. He opened the volume and he 
read the title page. This was what met his eve: 
“Russians,” by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
Dedicated to Reinald Werrenrath. 
A Drunkard 
A Concertina Player 
A Revolutionary 
A Boy 
A Prophet 
“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Werrenrath when he 
read that title page, “at least they can’t say I’m 
not versatile.” 
And that, after being called a concertina 
player !—Musical America. 


—--O-—— 

CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

John Clark Kendal, of the music department 
‘of the State Teachers College at Greeley, Col., 
and W. A. White, supervisor of music in the 
Denver schools, are respectively president and 
vice-president of the new Colorado State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Three cheers for Kentucky! The Music 
Teachers’ Association has a paper of its own— 
the Kentucky Music Teachers’ Journal. The 
editors are Caroline B. Bourgard, Franz J. 
Strahm, S. S. Myers and Helen Boswell. 

The session of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association at Chicago was one of outstanding 
interest and importance. The general theme 
was: “The Function of Music in the Educational 
System of the United States,” School music cer- 


tainly came into its own at this meeting. The 
papers were unusually good and the writers of 
them all presented them in person. Dr. Rush 
Rhees, president of Rochester University, told 
of the plans for the Eastman School of Music, 
which is to become a part of the University. 
This school will offer a full four years’ course for 
music supervisors. 

A special meeting of the Educational Council 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
was held and work on a course of study for 
the training of supervisors was commenced. 
Osbourne McConathy, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the Association. 


MUSICALETTES 

“] favor the enactment of the Fletcher bill for 
the establishment of a National Conservatory of 
Music, and see many advantages which would 
follow in the way of encouraging the ambitious 
musical student who is not able to meet the ex- 
pense of instruction in a private conservatory or 
with one of the music masters. Such a govern- 
ment-operated, government-supported and gov- 
ernment-supervised institution would also, I am 
satisfied, tend to create a sentiment which could 
not but be beneficial to our school system in 
general in the furtherance of musical education. 

“T shall always favor music as a recognized 
course of study, and as providing that which gives 
a better equipment for life, no matter what the 
station may be, and which is an absolute essen- 
tial in the properly rounded education.”—Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton in Musical America. 

Ellis Island is a different place to immigrants, 
many of them already homesiok for the old land 
upon their arrival here, since Commissioner 
Frederick A. Wallis instituted his Sunday after- 
noon concerts. Upwards of 3,000 gather at these 
concerts, They are from all parts of Europe and 
speak different tongues, but music is a common 
language, and Mr. Wallis has made possible this 
meeting on a common ground. This move is 
unique and original, but best of all it is worth 
while. 

J. C. Freund, Editor of Musical America, is 
urging a Ministry of Fine Arts in the new Cabi- 
net, with Walter Damrosch as one of the leading 
lights of that department. 

So Mary Garden is the supreme head of the 
Chicago Opera Association. Well, why not? 
The fair sex is continually exploding the “cling- 
ing vine’ and “superiority of the male” fallacies. 
Why should not Mary take a hand in the game? 
set she wins, too! 

THE ORCHESTRA 

The -Cleveland Symphony received a warm 
welcome in Boston recently. Nicolai Sokoloff, 
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the conductor, formerly a member of the Boston 
Symphony, studied with Loeffler at one time and 
the latter’s “Pagan Poem” was one of the num- 
bers on the program of the Ohio visitors. 

Professor H. W. Stopher, of the Louisiana 
State University, is making a sensational success 
of the Baton Rouge Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The local papers are unanimous in their praise 
of the fine ensemble and splendid leadership 
shown at the first of a series of matinee concerts 
in January. 

Toronto is out for a Symphony Orchestra. Sir 
John and Lady Eaton are at the head of the 
movement. 


America has recently welcomed two eminent 
guest conductors, Sir Albert Coates, of London, ° 
who came at the invitation of Walter Damrosch, 
of the Symphony Society of New York, and Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor who is 
leading the National Symphony Orchestra for 
January, February and March. 


Sir Albert Coates made a profound impression: 
at his concerts and has been engaged as Asso- 
ciate Conductor of the Symphony Society for 
next season. 


The La Scala Orchestra of Italy directed by 
Arturo Toscanini, formerly with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, is with us. 


( The St. Joseph Symphony Orchestra made its 
first appearance recently. Those who went from 
a sense of duty remained out of pure pleasure. 
Hugh McNutt, formerly with Arthur Pryor’s 
band, is the enthusiastic and successful leader. 


The Erie Symphony Orchestra has been re- 
assembled with Henry B. Vincent as conductor. 
The revitalized organization has a membership 
of fifty. 


| THE LILY IN LITERATURE 


STEWART 


BY JANE A. 


skies; that glow with the blood-red fire of the 
desert’s dusty sunset; that have the pure white of 
spiritual appeal and the grace in curve and line 


Easter is the festival of flowers, especially the 
' lly. The lily is regarded as a saint among 
flowers. The ‘wide use of lilies in churches at 


Easter is not only because of their perfect floral 
type but also because of their ministry to the 
eye,—their symbolic meaning. The lily is the 
“queen of flowers” in literature. 

Lilies are always and everywhere the symbol 
of purity—the flowers of “vingin light” of which 
it was said: “Lo! thy thoughts are white!” The 
word lily is from the Celtic “lh,” meaning white- 
ness, purity. “The lily is all in white like a saint,” 
wrote Thomas Hood. 

“Lilies choir the golden way to Paradise,” said 
a medizval writer. 

And a twentieth century poet thus expressed 
the same impression :— 

“See the stately lilies stand fair in the silvery light 

Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer; 

Their pure breath sanctifies the air, 

As its fragrance fills the night.” 


The lily is the saintly flower of the poets. It is 
the glorious bloom of Christ’s country and of 
Christ’s literature—the Bible. A traveler in the 
Holy Land describes a magnificent bloom which 
he calls the “Huleh lily,” which is probably the 
very lily of the Bible description: “Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

“This Huleh lily is very large,” says Thompson 
in his “Land of the Book”; “and three of the in- 
ner petais meet above and form a gorgeous can- 
opy such as art never approached and the King 
never sat under even in his utmost glory. When 


I met this incomparable flower in all its loveli- 
ness, among the oak woods around the north 
base of Tabor, and on the hills of Nazareth where 
our Lord spent his youth, I felt assured that it 
was to this He referred.” 

The Holy Land literature informs us there are 
lilies there “that hold the purpling blue of eastern 


that touch the senses like a strain of exquisite 
music.” The lily grows luxuriantly on the hills 


of Nazareth; in the late winter the districts over 


which Christ walked glowed and radiated with 
vivid colors while the rich air vibrated with fra- 
grant perfume. They furnished the text of 
Christ’s sermons along the shores of the Lake 
of Gennesaret: “Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow,” as recorded in Matthew 6:28 
and Luke 12:27. The Song of Solomon praises 
the lilies of the broad deep valleys: “I am the 
rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley”: “As 
the lily among the thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters.” 

The lily of the Scriptures was of various species 
no doubt; for the Hebrew word “Shushan” cov- 
ered all plants of the lily family which includes. 
the iris, the water lily, ranunculus, the rose of 
Sharon, the tulip, the gladiolus and the sweet 
little “anemone coronaria” carpeting every plain 
in Palestine. Secular literature has many poems 
about the lily, and their number increases every 
year. Virgil in ancient times wrote of nymphs 
bringing basketsful of this noble flower. In 
Shakespeare’s works are found many luminous 
passages referring to lilies, including that best- 
known :— 

“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet 
is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
Dante wrote of field lilies. 
Mrs. Browning sang of 
“Lilies white, prepared to touch 
The whitest thought nor soil it much, 
Of dreamer turned to lover.” 

Christ’s admonition has inspired countless poets 

and writers through the ages. Moir wrote :— 
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“‘Look to the lilies how they grow! 
’Twas thus the Saviour said, that we, 
Even in the simplest flowers that blow, 
God’s ever-watchful care might see.” 

Mrs. Hemans declared 
“The great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought’s hushed hour, 
Than yours, ye lilies! chosen thus and graced!” 

The message of the lilies has many modern 
poetical exponents; touched by their tender ap- 
peal one writer has produced a beautiful “Song 
of the Easter Lilies” of which the following is a 
part :— 

“We are the lilies, who mutely and graciously bring 
Out of our sweet, sheltered chambers the message of 
spring; 
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“We are the festival lilies, immortally fair, 
Hear, then, the message we bring to the children of 


” 
care. 
* * * 


If ye have given your dearest to silence and sleep, 
If ye have buried your hopes, ah! so bitterly deep, 

See all around you the lovely reviving of earth, 
Flowing of sap and of water, new blooming and birth. 
We, on your altars, are symbols of power and life, 
Springing exultantly, free from old sorrow and strife; 

* * * 
Bring me the song that is solemn and tender and 
wise, 
Message of Easter and Springtide: Your dead shall 


arise! 


THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES—ITS POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


BY HENRY SNYDER 


Superintendent City Schools, Jersey City 


The past forty years have witnessed greater 
development, expansion and extension of edu- 
cational systems than the preceding centuries of 
educational effort. In believing this we cannot 
clam that the improvements made are more 
valuable or more important than those which 
preceded, for they are necessary consequences 
and must ‘be regarded, so far as they can be so 
regarded at the present time, as the opening of 
the flower and the ripening of the fruit of seed 
planted during centuries of struggle for educa- 
tional progress. 

We have seen a reversal in the attitude of the 
teacher to the pupil, in the character of the con- 
trol exercised, and in the notion of the purpose 
of the instruction given. Compulsory attendance 
laws, not in all cases satisfactory, it is true, have 
been enacted by the states and by the nation. 
Juvenile courts, separate from the criminal 
courts and parental schools instead of prisons 
have been established for juvenile offenders. 
Plans for the more flexible grading and the more 
logical classification of pupils have been adopted, 
and the need of re-grouping the grades of the 
school has been established. The subjects of 
study in the elementary schools have been sim- 
plified by elimination and correlation, and 
courses of instruction are varied and adapted to 
suit the needs of pupils. Reliable tests tor the 
accurate measurement of scholastic attainment 
and of intelligence have been formulated. In- 
creased emphasis has been placed on the profes- 
sional training of teachers and on the opportun- 
ities and facilities for giving it. The protection 
of the health of children has been provided for. 
impreved buildings, systematic physical training, 
medical inspection and _ playgrounds. Specfal 
classes for the training of children who are de- 
linquent, backward, anemic, defective physically 
Of mentally, or exceptionally gifted, have been 


established. The development and expansion of 
the high school, with its many optional courses, 
have been phenomenal. A new field of educa- 
tion has been opened by the organization of vo- 
cational education and trade schools, and the 
period of instruction for those who leave the 
regular schools has been extended by the estab- 
lishment of continuation schools. School age 
has been extended. At one end.of the scale it 
has been reduced to include the kindergarten 
age, at the other it has been increased to encour- 
age the attendance of adults of any age. Even- 
ing schools, courses of evening lectures, and 
special schools of different kind have been multi- 
plied, and the education of adults emphasized. 
Special attention has been given to those of for- 
eign birth and to illiterates. The organization 
of community centres has made the schools 
more useful to the people. Universities have 
given their valuable assistance to furthering the 
progress of education by the establishment of 
departments or schools of education. 

The time allowed me permits me only to men- 
tion, among the great improvements and devices 
used in teaching, the extension of visual in- 
struction, which is: bound to be made readily 
available to the schools, and will undoubtedly be 
of incalculable value to them, and _ vocational 
guidance or direction, which connects the scien- 
tific study and analysis of the pupil’s attainments 
and mental and physical potentialities with his 
future career, and which will be regarded as a 
necessary function in fulfilling all the aims of 
education. State school legislative codes must 
be re-drafted in order to reflect more accurately 
the newer and more comprehensive educational 
notions, to combine school districts, and thus to 
increase the unit of administration, to improve 
all the schools, particularly those in rural sec- 
tions, to improve the professional status of the 
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teacher, to increase his qualifications, to elevate 
the standard of professional training and make 
it more easily obtainable to include the policy of 
giving ‘him permanent tenure, to provide greatly 
increased remuneration so that it will not be 
possible to classify him with those who are most 
poorly paid, to increase school revenues, and de- 
vise effective methods of raising them, to pro- 
vide adequate means for enforcing parental re- 
sponsibility effectively, and for securing parental 
coéperation, and to secure the harmony and co- 
6peration of all governmental agencies affecting 
the welfare of children, and the education of 
both children and adults, much of whose time is 
now wasted and much of whose work 1s ren- 
dered valueless or harmful by duplication or a 
conflict of authority. 

In considering changes in education we must 
consider the consequences of events of national 
importance. Disarmament and general world 
peace, while not yet accomplished, must eventu- 
ally come. With these will finally disappear the 
demand for special training for war in our 
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schools and colleges, and our courses of in- 
struction must reflect our new relationships 
with other countries. As the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic becomes effective, the immediate 
results ought to be the disappearance of the par- 
ent who is neglectful of his children through 
drink, the re-establishment of parental authority, 
the closer codperation of the family with the 
school and many other obvious reactions favor- 
able to the cause of education. Both accom- 
plishments will release to educational purposes 
countless funds which are now used either to de- 
stroy the products of education, or to repafr the 
damage done by disregarding it. Universal 
woman suffrage means more than voting. It 
means that women, hereafter, will participate in 
governmental affairs as much as men, and that 
instruction in civic matters must be made to ap- 
peal to them equally strongly. Next to the child, 
the schools concern the mother most directly. 
We may confidently expect that the advancement 
of education will reflect woman’s influence. 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
TION. 

The making of Americans is the difficult but 
delightful task set for specially-trained 
teacher in the course of study by John J. Ma- 
honey, state supervisor of Americanization for 

Massachusetts, just issued as Bulletin No. 12 of 
the Bureau of Education. 

Not every good teacher of children proves to 
be a good teacher of adult emigrants. Normal 
school methods must be adapted to their needs. 
An understanding sympathy is the first requisite 
of the teacher of the foreign born. Then she 
must be able to teach the English language sim- 
ply and clearly; then she must know how to teach 
Citizenship. To do this, she must be 100 per 
cent. American herself; and she must be ready 
to give and give and reckon not the return—but 
it comes as surely as the day follows the night. 
There is no greater reward in the profession than 
the satisfaction of watching “Americans” grow 
under one’s hands. 

Industries and other agencies outside the 
schools must be enlisted in the cause and the pub- 
lic must be made to feel its responsibility in this 
vital matter. 

The bulletin gives requisite courses of study in 
detail, and concludes with the work of the home 
and neighborhood teacher. 

CIVICS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Regular courses in civics are rapidly being 
introduced into the schools of the country. 

The Department of the Interior, Bureau of Ed- 
ueation, has just issued “Lessons in Civics for 


the Three Primary Grades in City Schools,” by 


AMERICANIZA- 


Hannah M. Harris of the State Normal School at 
Hyannis, Mass. The author says that the child’s 
own experience should be the basis of instruction 
and that the spirit not the letter is of most im- 
portance. The series is planned with a view to 
securing continuous and cumulative instruction. 
The lessons are based on such subjects as the 
daily walk to and from school, the prescribed 
rules for filing, the schoolroom surroundings, 
playing on the school grounds, taking part in 
fire drills, coming in contact with persons who 
represent authority, patriotic ceremonies, and 
providing entertainment or gifts for persons who 
need good cheer, followed later by gardening 
work and social activities. 

—-o 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

An earnest plea for increased accommodations 
is made by both the superintendent and the high 
school principal of this town, but despite the 
crowded condition of the schools adequate medi- 
cal inspection and the faithful work of the school 
nurses ‘have resulted in a decided improvement 
in the health of the children. 

Greenwich is one of the towns designated by 
the legislature to have the services of a local di- 
rector of Americanization, and Daniel Bella was 
chosen for the work. He has aided materially in 
mecreasing the attendance in the evening schools. 
In addition, he has accomplished a great deal of 
valuable work in the homes. He has also done 
good work in the industrial establishments of the 
town, 


A MILLION DOLLAR SCHOOL OF RETAILING. 
New York University and the prominent de» 
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partment store merchants of New York City are 
planning such a school for the university, to be 
opened in September, 1921. It will have three 
courses, day, night and a short intensive course. 
It will grant the degree of Master of the Science 
in Merchandizing at the close of the two years’ 
day course. 

The courses will include: Textiles, Merchan- 
dizing, Publicity, Industrial Relations, Account- 
ing, Store Organization, etc. 

“It is planned,” said Dean Brisco, “to make it 
not only the first but the best school of merchan- 
dizing in the world.” 

ACTUAL RESULTS OF THRIFT EDUCATION. 

Thrift in childhood was urged by Katharine 
Devereux Blake at the Thrift Conference of the 
National Council of Education. The war has 
robbed the children more than any one else—it 
has robbed them of food, of education, of health, 
of play and of rest. “I hope,” she said, “to see 
the day when teachers will rebel and say that they 
will not teach the children until they have had 
enough to eat.” Dr. Winship went even farther 
and declared that every child should be watched 
over until he was eighteen years of age. 

Nothing makes for good citizenship more 
than the practice of thrift. The habits begun 
during the war must be made a part of the com- 
munity life of the country. This can only be 
done by training, supervision and the coopera- 
tion of the school and the community. 

—o—_ 
AGRICULTURE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
(Bureau of Education.) 

George Washington and Benjamin Franklin 
were members of the first society for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, which was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1775. Through the efforts of 
this and subsequent societies has developed the 
demand for scientific instruction in agriculture 
in the schools of the country. 

This demand has been met by the secondary 
Schools in many states, especially in the West, 
and state aid is given these schools in a number 
of states. 

The author of the pamphlet, the late Harry 
P. Barrows, visited many of the agricultural 
schools in different parts of the country and 
gives an interesting account of their organiza- 
tion and methods. He emphasizes the lack of 
trained teachers, and describes the plan and 
scope of the teacher-training provided in differ- 
ent colleges. The most effective schools use the 
community as a laboratory and utilize its re- 
sources as far as possible for teaching purposes. 

SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The relation of science instruction to the 
health and home life of the pupils in secondary 
schools is emphasized in this report, published 
by the Bureau of Education by agreement with 
the reorganization committee of the N. E. A. 

Science teaching should contribute both to 
Vocational guidance and to a broad preparation 


for vocation. It should be especially valuable in 
the field of citizenship because of the increased 
respect the citizen should have for the expert, 
and on account of the more intelligent apprecia- 
tion society should give to those who render 
service of a scientific nature to the community. 

The report gives in detail the aims and meth- 
ods of the principal courses in science and con- 
cludes with an interesting summary of the quali- 
ties which a successful teacher of science should 
possess. Of these, power of leadership is the 
most important, for it is this alone which will en- 
able him to generate in his pupils that enthusiasm 
which will make the arduous work of experi- 
ment and research a joy forever. 

SALARIES IN A SOUTHERN CITY. 

New Orleans has forged to the front with a 
salary schedule fully equal to that in many north- 
ern cities. The elementary teachers are given a 
minimum of $1,200 with a maximum of $1,750 at 
the end of fifteen years’ service. Holders of col- 
lege degrees receive additional compensation 
making the degree maximum $2,000 (ten 
months). 

Male high school teachers get a minimum of 
$1,700 and a maximum of $2,700, while the 
women receive a minimum of $1,400 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,400. This applies to holders of de- 
grees—non-holders receive $10 a month less. 

Eleméntary principals are paid according to 
the number of pupils in their schools, the lowest 
mimmum being $2,000 and the highest maximum 
(500 pupils and over) without a degree being 
$2,600, the bachelor degree man reaching $2,850 
(ten months). 

THE JUVENILE COURT OF TORONTO. 

The Juvenile Court is a development of mod- 
ern days. It is based on the concept that the 
juvenile offender is the erring ward of the state 
rather than a criminal foe of the social order. 

Detention Homes where children may be 
placed for observation or for short terms are a 
necessary part of the system. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research in Toronto urges that the 
Itome in that city be placed directly under the 
jurisdiction of the court rather than under pri- 
vate agencies. It cites the experiences of other 
cities, both in Canada and the United States, 
where this policy is successful, and declares that 
the ideal Juvenile Court is one in which all the 
branches of the organization are housed in one 
building, tending to effectiveness of administra- 
tion. 

MAKE MEN 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM 
We are blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 
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NEW NEW BEDFORD 

New Bedford is new in fame as well as in 
name. 

I was the guest in Southern Kansas of the 
manager of one of the largest oil refineries in 
the country. He was a New Bedford boy and 
enjoyed picturing the New Bedford of his boy- 
hood. He portrayed most graphically the re- 
turn of a whaling vessel after a two years’ 
voyage; told of the cost of the ship, of the 
wages of officers and crew, and the size of her 
bumper catch of Pacific whales. Then, smil- 
ingly he said: “We handle more oil in this plant 
in a day than they brought back after two 
years of voyaging.” 

Then he asked about the New Bedford of to- 
day. He could not think of New Bedford as a 
city of 120,000 people; as the third city in the 
state; but that which was most incomprehen- 
sible was the fact that the mills of New Bed- 
ford make seventy-five miles of cloth in an 
hour, seven hundred and fifty miles of cloth in 
a day, enough in a week to put a screen a yard 
high from Montreal to Vancouver. down the 
coast to Los Angeles and back to New Orleans; 
enough in a year to put a belt around the earth 
at the equator ten yards wide. 

He wondered how many voyages a “whaler” 
would have to make in a year from New Or- 
leans to keep the mills in cotton. 

He remarked as we were wondering at the 
vastness of new business of New Bedford, that 
there probably are some people in New Bed- 
ford who wish for the good old days. 

[ did not know then of the up-to-the-minute 
hotel that the New New Bedford will have, nor 
had I then seen the Ottiwell School building, 
which is the latest word in schoolhouse archi- 
tecture; nor did I then know that New New 
Bedford was the first city east of the Missis- 
sippi to make instrumental music fully edu- 
cational; nor did I know that New New Bed- 
ford has one of the best kindergarten schemes 
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in the country, with the loveliest kindergarten 
room and equipment that we have ever seen: 
but I did know that New New Bedford has an 
enviable educational record even beyond state 
boundaries. 

It is more years than seem possible since we 
first attracted attention through type. H. F. 
Harrington was superintendent of schools of 
New Bedford and he gave the city a wider pub- 
licity than it has had educationally at any other 
time. He was the most brilliant educational 
speaker of the country and the most progres- 
sive school man. He made New Bedford the 
city of educational ideas and ideals. 

As often happens in New Bedford, as in other 
cities in the Old Bay State, he was nagged by 
reactionaries one of whom wrote maliciously 
for the New Bedford Standard over the signa- 
ture “B.” 

That was more than fifty years ago and I was 
literally a kid in the school world, but it 
chanced that the chief editorial writer on the 
Standard was from my native village and he 
sent me the daily Standard. I was on _ the 
faculty of the Bridgewater Normal School at 
the time and a great professional admirer of 
Mr. Harrington, and under a nom de plume I 
literally “skinned ‘B’ alive” which was an easy 
matter, because I knew the educational field 
thoroughly and “B” was merely a local snarling 
reactionary. He whined like a whipped cur and 
tried te escape by saying that “Alten” was pre- 
tending to be an outside man when he was not 
only a citizen of New Bedford, but of the fam- 
ily of Mr. Harrington, meaning John Tetlow, 
son-in-law of Mr. Harrington, then teaching in 
the city. 

“B” was squelched forever when I wrote that 
I had never been in New Bedford, had never 
lived in the county, had never spoken to Mr. 
Harrington in my life, ete. 

Mr. Harrington published a card of thanks 
saying that he had used his best endeavor to 
discover the personality of “Alten,” who had 
rendered him and the cause of education in New 
Bedford inestimable service. — 

When I came to know Mr. Harrington per- 
sonally | had in him one of the closest profes- 
sional friends of my life. 

Since then I have had an almost endless num- 
ber of defensive plays—never offensive—in the 
press and on the platform, but never has any- 
thing I have ever done with my pen been as 
exciting as was the putting of “B” out of com- 
mission. 

Everyone in New Bedford knew who at | 
was, and my editorial friend on the Stand- 
ard said that “B” never ceased to be jollied by 
his friends for his “controversy with the un- 
known.” 

All this came back so vividly when in New 
Bedford recently that the reminiscent germ 
cannot be escaped. 

The National Education Association will meee 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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WALTER A. ROBINSON 

Walter A. Robinson of the Boston Latin 
School is an unusually capable and public-spir- 
ited school master. He is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, was principal of the high school in 
Franklin Falls, N. H., where he attained more 
than state-wide reputation. He early came to 
the Boston Latin School and made his home ‘n 
Arlington, one of the most wide-awake towns in 
the state. He soon became a prominent figure 
in the town and for many years was Moderator 
of the Town Meeting and was Law and Gospel in 
parliamentary tactics. 

His only son, a young man of great attain- 
ments, went into the war early and was one of the 
first to pay the full measure of sacrifice for his 
country. Mr. Robinson went to France as soon 
as possible and located the grave of his son. 

The Massachusetts Legislature made appro- 
priation for a committee of three to go “over 
there” and locate all possible graves of the boys 
who fell, and Mr. Robinson was chairman of the 
committee, with a year’s leave of absence from 
school. He rendered a service which has been 
highly appreciated by all interested in that mis- 
sion. 

One superintendent ordered 3,500 copies, an- 
other 1,500 of Why Graduate. How many for 
your school? Institute for Public Service, 423 
West 120th Street, New York City. 


MEEK AT TOLEDO 

The election of Dr. Charles S. Meek as super- 
intendent of Toledo at a salary quite fabulous as 
viewed from a few years ago, is worthy more than 
a mere chronicle of the fact that he goes from 
Madison to Toledo. In the first place Mr. Meek 
is one of the very famous group of educators 
whom Indiana has given the nation, among 
whom are several of the eminent university and 
college presidents and leading superintendents of 
the country. 

Second, Mr. Meek made Boise famous. We 
had been in Boise several times, finding nothing 
unusual there until we found Charles S. Meek in 
charge of affairs, and one of the unusual accounts 
of education which have appeared in our “Look- 
ing About” was an elaborate article on Meek 
and Boise. 

Soon thereafter Meek of Boise, L. R. Alder- 
man of Oregon, and John H. Francis of Los An- 
geles made the program of the Department of 
Superintendence at Philadelphia one of the fam- 
ous meetings in its history. After that meeting 
we had that remarkable trio come to Boston and 
lecture in various cities in New England, as sig- 
nificant a visitation as we have known. 

Mr. Meek had the unusual opportunity of 
twice declining the Deputy State Commissioner- 
ship of Massachusetts. 

Since then the story is well known even to the 
younger men of the profession. He had the op- 
portunity to make the schools of San Antonio 
of national interest, and within a year has been 
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elected to the superintendency of Madison, with 
a lectureship in the State University as a compan- 
ionpiece, and now goes to Toledo under highly 
favorable conditions. 

Everywhere Charles S. Meek has been a mas- 
ter of the situation. Always he has blazed a 
new path. Every time he has demonstrated a 
real educational vision. 
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ANNA WILLSON’S ELECTION 

Rarely has the election of a superintendent of 
schools anywhere in America had as much sig- 
nificance as has the election of Anna Willson as 
superintendent of Crawfordsville, . Indiana. 

Readers of the Journal of Education may re- 
call the vigorous and indignant editorial two 
years ago when Miss Willson was not re-elected 
as principal of the high school of Crawfordsville. 
In our long experience we have known nothing 
more professionally disturbing, to put it mildly, 
than the unexpected and inexplicable action of 
the Board of Education at that time. The 
Board of Education defied the sentiment of the 
faculty, of the students, of the alumni and of the 
public. 

Now, Miss Willson’s friends have squared the 
account with those men. 

Miss Willson was one of the great high school 
principals of the country. No school had a more 
uniform record in high spots in scholarship, in 
athletics, or in morale than had her school. No 
man or woman had higher professional apprecia- 
tion in the state. She was honored with the presi- 
dency of the State Teachers’ Association with its 
near 10,000 members, before it had been the 
fashion to give a woman a chance. 

Miss Willson took her shocking defeat like a 
good loser, went to Columbia University for 
graduate work, took her master’s degree, got in 
prime physical condition and will enter upon her 


work with ability and devotion which assure her 
success. 
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FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 

Dr. Gunsaulus, president of Armour Institute, 
who died suddenly in his home in Chicago on 
March 17, has been a prominent figure in educa- 
tion, in civic improvement, and in religious san- 
ity for several years. He was a popular lecturer 
and he had one of the great lectures of all time 
on the American platform. In the founding of 
Armour Institute, of which P. D. Armour was the 
financial support, Dr. Gunsaulus was entitled to 
high rank as an educator, and as the preacher for 
many years of the .religious organization that 
held services in the QOhicago Auditorium and 
later in Orchestra Hail, Chicago, he had high 
rank as a religious leader. During the past year 
he has been especially prominent on the educa- 
tional platform. 
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Have your pupils read Why Graduate. It will 
help every pupil. Order from Institute for Public 
Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City. 
$5.00 for 100. 
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MEN NOT MACHINES 

The establishment of vocational schools that 
will educate employees is one of the educational 
demands of the day. ‘lhe requirement is for in- 
tensive training for various productive activities, 
for foreman training, education for salesmanship, 
with everyday education in regular schvol sub- 
jects where ability is lacking. 

The high art in industrial pedagogy is to ac- 
quire knowledge and skill through observation 
and practice under skilled direction. Dr. Morris 
bases his conclusions in “Employee Training” on 
a thorough study of plants with from 500 to 
50,000 employees. Dr. Morris has used nothing 
but first hand information in a personal study of 
thirty-five different plants, among which were the 
Westinghouse Company, General Electric, Good- 
year Company of Akron, Ford Motor Company, 
Packard Motor Company, Winchester Arms 
Company, New Haven Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, National Cash Register Company, Hoe 
Printing Press Company, General Motors, Fore 
River Ship Building, United States Navy Yard, 
Santa Fe Railroad, American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Dennison Manufacturing Company, United 
States Shoe Machinery Company. 

For the first time it is possible to study in one 
volume all successful demonstrations of educa- 
tional schemes to prepare men and women in the 
leading industries to do much better work, to 
earn better wages, to secure important industrial 
promotion in service. 

It is a highly valuable treatise on Applied Psy- 
chology and on Vitalized Pedagogy. It is vi- 
brant with the Philosophy of Education. 

Any new system should prove its superiority 
in competition with the old order. 

There should always be a democratic approach 
to all change. 

The plant that trains for better work shouid 
increase the pay and improve the conditions so 
that other plants cannot “steal” those who are 
trained to better efficiency. 

Industrial education in the shops should be 
frankly intended to be for the good of the work- 
man as well as for the advantage of the manu- 
facturers, 

Education is the greatest industrial plant in 
America. The Teacher ‘T'raining institutions 
must be the most scientific educational plants in 
the country. 

Just as in the industries the slogan is “The man 
not the machine,” so in normal schools and col- 
leges the slogan should be the man and woman 
and not the method, not the course of study, not 
the psychology, not the pedagogy. 


A Study of Education and 
Training Departments in Various Corporations. By 
John Van Liew Morris. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Cloth. 311 pages. 


*“Employee Training.” 


RADIUM AND ITS MISTRESS 
Madam Marie Curie will come to America in 
May to receive a gift of one gramme of radium, 
costing $100,000, from women in the United 
States. 
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Dr. Robert Abbe, 12 West 50th Street, New 
York, has told the story of her wonderful life in 
a book of surpassing interest. 

No woman engaged in purely scientific work 
has ever been accorded honor for accomplishing 
a discovery so important to the world and to 
science as Mme. Curie has been for her discovery 
of radium. 

Other women have been credited with deeper 
and wider scientific knowledge; other women 
have sat upon thrones, and with royal privileges 
have made history, but no other woman, by sheer 
force of energy and brain power, has pursued a 
trail into an unknown jungle, and brought to 
light such an unsuspected new factor in the 
world’s make-up which has had such revolution- 
ary influence in science. 

Professor Becquerel had her as an assistant in 
uranium research. 

An experiment was prepared with a photo- 
graphic plate inclosed in a black envelope on 
which a piece of uranium was laid. While 
waiting for a sunny day this plate was laid in a 
dark drawer. A fortnight of dull Paris days 
passed. It was thought wise to test the fresh- 
ness of the plate by developing it. To the sur- 
prise of all, a dark spot appeared on it beneath 
where the mineral had rested. 

In a word, some unsuspected rays had gone 
through the black paper. This was the startling 
beginning of the discovery. 

Then began the pursuit. Every form of uran- 
ium in laboratories was tested. 

Mme. Curie took the next great step—the de- 
ciding step. She went to the mines near Carls- 
bad, where the mineral pitchblende had been 
mined for a century for the extraction of uranium 
for making beautiful dyes. She examined the 
refuse, of which fifty tons had accumulated in 
years past. 

Pitchblende had always been known in labora- 
tories of Europe as a composite ore containing 
a mixture of a dozen different metals beside the 
uranium for which it seemed alone worth mining, 
such as lead, silver, tin, bismuth, etc. 

By chemical processes she proceeded to dis- 
solve out first the lead, then the tin, then silver, 
and so on, until as the residual mass became 
purer it became stronger and stronger, sixty 
times stronger than uranium. 

This small remnant glowed in the dark. All 
but two metals had been eliminated. These were 
known not to have the slightest radioactivity. 
Therefore there could be but one conclusion— 
she was facing a mysterious new force. 

Finally, after two years, she was able by ultra 
chemical resources to announce to the world 
(1898) the discovery of a new element—radium. 

We have known no convention to make more 
and better contributions to educational sanity in 
progress than did that at Atlantic City. 

The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


T. H. ROGERS, formerly of Warren County, 
Ohio, now principal of the largest Junior high 
school, Houston, Texas, has a men’s class in the 
First Baptist church, meeting every Sunday in 
the theatre of the city, with more than five hun- 
dred present every Sunday, the largest Men’s 
Class in Texas, 


JESSIE FIELD STAMBAUGH, Clarinda, 
Iowa, known to many of the readers of the Jour- 
nal of Education, rejoices in the companionship 
of her son, William, born in the Christmas 
month. 


RICHARD A, SEARING, Rochester, N. Y., is 
developing the business interests of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association (organized 
1845) with high efficiency. 


D. B. CORSON, superintendent, Newark, 
N. J., is on a salary of $10,000. 


JOHN G. CRABBE, president Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, has evolved the 
largest summer session of a teachers college be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. 


M. V. O’SHEA has won the enviable distinc- 
tion of being one hundred per cent. efficient as a 
college teacher under the acid test. 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, principal City 
Training School for Teachers, Paterson, N. J., 
has evolved a unique and intensely serviceable 
scheme for preparing expert city teachers who 
retain scholastic sanity in their teaching. 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, Dean Cleveland 
School of Education, has brought the work of his 
students to such a degree of efficiency that both 
Ohio State University, Columbus, and Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, recognize the 
graduates as having credit scholarship. 


C. D. KINGSLEY, State Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Education, ‘Massachusetts, has Memon- 
strated high efficiency in making the public high 
schools prepare graduates to function in life 
whether in a profession or not. 


WILLIAM \B. OWEN, principal of Chicago 
Normal College, has succeeded in making a City 
College of Education that magnifies scholarship 
in education rather than trying to veneer a little 
scholarship on to a City Normal College. 


OTIS W. CALDWELL, director Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, has been appointed 
Dean of Research for Educational Demonstra- 
tions with a budget of $130,000 a year donated 


for this purpose and not to affect the budget of 
Teachers College. 


FRANK CODY, superintendent, Detrort, has 
led the schools of his city to function in the 
community in many ways, one of the latest being 
cooperation with the Boy Scouts activity. 


D. J. KELLY, superintendent Binghamton, 


N, ¥,, not only ranks among the rea] educational 


leaders of the state in administrative efficiency 
but in helping the community to codperate with 
the schools, their teachers and officials, in making 
Binghamton a good place to have children live 


out of school as well as in school. 


W. W. CHARTERS, Dean of Education, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
unprecedented ability and devotion in educational 
leadership as well as in high art in combining 
brilliant wit and genuine wisdom on the plat- 
form on all occasions. 


GUY M. WILSON, State College, Ames, Iowa, 
continues to hold his place among the leaders 
in keen thinking and attractive expression along 
the latest lines of forceful educational activities. 


ERNEST BURNHAM, Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, is more and more recognized 
as the leader in making rural schools serve the 
best interests of a country community. 


ALBERT S. COOK, state superintendent, 
Maryland, has entered upon state work for Coun- 
try Life with such intelligent vigor that he is 
already accepted as a master. 


C. J. GALPIN, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has distanced all rivals in 
Farm Life studies. 


F. E. CLERK. superintendent, Winchester, 
Va., has one of the most important school sys- 
tems in the world and he has various ways of 
making it attractive by way of presentation. 


GEORGE W. GERWIG, secretary, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a real educator in 
charge of the business affairs of a city Board of 
Education. 


MABEL C. BRAGG, assistant superintendent, 
Newton. Mass., is doing as eminently successful 
community study by grade pupils as we have 
ever known. The work is not confined to New- 
ton but extends to Boston and the best things 
within a few miles of Newton. 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, Chancellor of the 
University of Montana, has achieved legislative 
action and state endorsement thereof that puts 
the higher institutions of learning in line with the 
public school leadership noted in the Ayres 
Index. 


ELEANOR LALLY, Cleveland School of 
Education, formerly of School of Education, Chi- 
cago University, has a rare gift in developing pro- 
fessional interest. and attitudes in prospective 
teachers as she demonstrated on the Atlantic City 
program. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, superintendent, Des 
Moines, utilized all opportunities at Atlantic City 
to assure the school people that his city will ‘be 
100 per cent. prepared to entertain the July 
meeting. It is evident that Des Moines pro- 
poses to demonstrate to all organizations that it 
is a great conyention city, 


; 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
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THE ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM. 


Many and confident, but conflicting, guesses 
are being made as to the program of the new 
administration, but nothing authoritative is 
likely to be given out until President Harding 
sends his first message to Congress, or delivers 
it in person, after the precedent established by 
his predecessor. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that domestic rather than foreign ques- 
tions will be given the first place—an emer- 
gency tariff, immigration restriction, a national 
budget system, tax revision, and railroad and 
labor questions, rather than the League of Na- 
tons, or the status of Mexico, or the relations 
of Panama and Costa Rica. The first deliver- 
ances of the new Administration will be fol- 
lowed with intense interest, as a suggestion of 
future policies; also the first alignments of 
parties and groups in the new Congress. 


THE WALL STREET BOMB EXPLOSION. 


It is an extraordinary and depressing circum- 
stance that, six months and more after the 
bomb explosion in Wall Street, September 16, 
1920, by which scores of people were killed and 
scores more were seriously injured, the motive 
of the tragic crime and the identity of the per- 
son or persons responsible for it should remain 
an unsolved mystery. It has seemed as if all 
efforts to solve it had been abandoned; but there 
has been a slight revival of hope the past week 
in the arrival at New Orleans from Rio Janeiro 
of five men, in the steamer Rushville, shackled 
hand and foot, who, it was rumored, had had 
some connection with the Wall Street bomb plot 
They were arrested in response to a wireless 
message from the United States, and they 
obstinately fought their captors at Rio Janeiro. 
All of them, apparently, are Russians. 


THE ANTI-BOLSHEVIKS DEFEATED. 


The anti-Bolshevik revolt in Russia, led by 
General Koslovsky, which had its headquarters 
at Kronstadt, and in two weeks time gained 
such headway as seriously to menace the Lenine 
Trotzky regime, collapsed completely March 18, 
before repeated attacks by the Bolshevik forces. 
The anti-Bolshevik garrison of the city num- 
bered only 15,000, and the attacking force was 
four times as large, and much better equipped. 
A good many refugees from the city succeeded 
in getting across the Finnish frontier and were 
placed in concentration camps, where the 
American Red Cross aided the wounded, and 
distributed supplies. As for the defenders of 
Kronstadt who fell into the hands of the Bol- 
shevik troops, most of them were executed off 
hand, by Trotzky’s orders, after the usual Rus- 
sian fashion. 

LENINE AND TROTZKY AT ODDS. 


Some of the Russian despatches suggest the 
possibility that Lenine and Trotzky, the heads 
of the Russian Soviet, may be more or less at 
odds; the former being credited with a desire 
to pursue a conciliatory policy toward the Right 


Wing of the Socialists, while the latter has 
formed a new body guard consisting of cadets 
from all the Russian villages, and has organized 
his own system of police. On March 18 a 
treaty between Russia and Poland was signed 
at Riga, under which both parties bind them- 
selves to abstain from propaganda against each 
other, and to refrain from all attempts to inter- 
fere with each other’s government. Russia 
promised the Poles an indemnity of $15,000,000 
in gold, and released them from all responsibil- 
ity for the old Russian debt. Russia is moving, 
with a great deal of success, for the establish- 
ment of trade relations with other countries, 
treaties for that purpose having already been 
negotiated with Great Britain, Turkey and Ger- 
many. 

GERMANY WINS THE UPPER SILESIA PLEBIS- 

CITE. 


The long-anticipated Plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia, to determine whether that region, com- 
prising approximately 5,000 square miles, ex- 
ceptionally rich in coal, iron, zinc and lead, 
should be under the sovereignty of Germany or 
of Poland, took place on Sunday, March 20; and 
the result was overwhelmingly in favor of Ger- 


-many. Germans and Poles from all parts of the 


world, former residents of Silesia, journeyed 
back to take part in the election, one of the last 
contingents being a group who came from 
South Africa. Large concentrations of Polish 
and German troops were reported on the Siles- 


‘ian frontiers; and Allied forces were distributed 


at various centres, where they would be ready 

to suppress any disorders that might occur. 

Their services, however, were not needed, and 

the day passed in unexpected tranquillity. 
SILESIA MAY BE DIVIDED. 

Although the Upper Silesia plebiscite gave a 
total vote of 716,408 for Germany and 471,406 
for Poland, a majority of the districts—nine out 
of sixteen—appear to have been carried for Po- 
land, and these are the districts which are rich- 
est in coal and other mineral deposits. Poland 
will therefore claim, and its claim is supported, 
or probably will be supported, by France, that 
the territory must be divided in accordance with 
the results of the voting by communes. Such a 
division would give to Poland about eighty per 
cent. of the mineral resources of the disputed 
territory. Some ground is found for this claim 
in a provision of the treaty of Versailles that a 
full report of the vote in each commune will be 
communicated to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and that “regard will be paid to the 
wishes of the inhabitants as shown by their 
vote.” 

GERMANY BALKS AT PAYMENT. 

The Reparations Commission made a direct 
demand upon Germany for the payment of one 
billion marks in gold on reparation account be- 
fore March 23, 1921; but the day came and went, 
and no payment was made, Germany professes 
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to have already paid the twenty billion marks 
due May 1, but the Reparations Commissioa 
computes the payments at only eight billion 
marks. The German Reichsbank, which admits 
having a gold reserve of a little more than one 
billion marks, March 21, declares that it will 
sternly oppose any attempt by the Entente to 
seize tte reserve to apply to the reparations de- 
mands;-and insists that seizure of the gold 
would instanffy result in devaluation of the cur- 
rency, of which immense quantities are held 
abroad, and that such a seizure would be 1 
violation of the treaty. 


THE IDEALS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE SEATTLE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY FRANK B, COOPER 


Superintendent City Schools, Seattle 
WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE DOING. 


The public school system of Seattle includes 
not only the kindergarten, elementary and high 
schools, but it also includes the following schools 
and special classes which vary in their charac- 
ter as the needs*vary which created a demand 
for them. 

1. The parental school—for boys and _ for 
girls who need guidance and training if they are 
to be saved from becoming delinquents. 

2. Classes in the Detention Home for chil- 
dren who are under the care of the Juvenile 
Court. 

3. Special schools for children who are re- 
tarded mentally. 

4. Schools for the deaf and the blind. 

5. Classes for overcoming speech defects. 

6. Classes in the Orthopedic Hospital. 

7. Part-time schools for workers under 
eighteen, who attend classes four hours a week. 

8. Evening schools for both youthful and 
adult workers who are ambitious to advance. 

9. Americanization classes (twelve months 
in the year) for applicants preparing for natur- 
alization as citizens. 

10. Americanization classes for foreign 
mothers who desire to learn English and_ to 
know American customs. 

11. Vacation schools for both elementary and 
high school students who want to earn advanced 
standing or to make up back work. 

Instruction is provided in classes as follows :—- 

12. Retail selling—with actual training in the 
Stores. 

13. Ollice practice—with actual work in school 
and business offices. 

14. Newspaper writing. 

15. Public speaking. 

16. Poster making—as part of the training 
for commercial and business fields. 

17. Design—in which the girls design and 
make their own dresses. 

18. Household management—including sani- 
tation, 


19. frade instruction—in day and evening 
schoois. 


20. Crchestra work—in both elementary and’ 
high schools. 

21. Swimming—at the several beaches during 
the summer months. 

The public schools supervise :— 

22. ‘The social activities of boys and girls in 
the. high schools through the boys’-and girls’ ad- 
visers. 

23. The play and athletic games on the school 
playfields. 

24. The school gymnasiums which are open 
to day and evening school classes. 

25. The athletic contests heid among the dif- 
ferent schools. 

fhe public school system maintains :— 

26. A garden department which provides for 
instruction in gardening and supervises the home 
gardens made by the children as well as severab 
school gardens, 

27. A child-study department for testing chil- 
dren tu find natural ability and fitness for spe- 
cial kinds of work. 

28. A corps of nurses who visit the schools. 
regularly and the homes as needs arise. 

29. School jiunch rooms where wholesome 
food is sold to pupils at cost. 

The public school system also maintains :— 

30. A vocational guidance and placement de- 
partment with skilled experts who help students. 
find the possibilities and openings for work in 
the different trades and professions. These ex- 
perts help students also to determine their fit- 
ness for entering different lines of work offered. 
They tind work for those who must work part 
time in order to complete their school courses 
and for those who have completed their courses 
and want to find places in the business or indus- 
trial world. 

Some achievements for the betterment of con- 
ditiéns for teachers :— 

A twelve installment plan of payment was 
adopted in 1907. 

Twenty days half pay is allowed for absence 
on account of illness; two days full pay for 
death in family; five days full pay for absence 
on account of quarantine. 

Liberty to attend conventions and _ confer- 
ences of teachers without loss of pay. 

A mutual benefit association for the help of 
teachers absent from duty because of ill health. 

A retirement fund for teachers. 

Salary schedules with a minumum of $1,500: 
for elementary school teachers and $1,800 for 
high school teachers, the maximum being $2,100 
for the elementary schools and $2,400 for the 
high schools. 

Due consideration of residence and prefer- 
ences of teachers in making assignments. 

This account has been given with a view to 
setting forth as clearly as possible how one 
school system is seeking to fulfill the mission 
of the public schools. It is an attempt to give a 
true interpretation of its ideals and to approach 
an enumeration of its more tangible accomplish- 
ments. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A NEW IDEA IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The high school librarian who wishes to stimulate an 
interest in books of travel will find of great value a list 
of travel literature recently printed by the American 
Library Association, Chicago. This work, Viewpoints in 


‘Travel, is an arrangement of about 400 books of travel 


that are interesting because they are not merely descrip- 
tive. They are arranged not by country (though a geo- 
graphical index brings together the books about each coun- 
try) but by the subject of especial interest, as adventures, 
The desert, Historical and literary associations, Moun- 
taineering, Ocean travel. Each book listed is briefly de- 
scribed in an interesting note. 

It has been used by many public libraries for bulletin 
work and in their work with schools. 

The librarian of Massillon, Ohio, writes: “We are using 


“Viewpoints’ with the required reading lists in the High 


School of town and country. The students are examined 
on the books read and we had to annotate the lists for the 
benefit of the teachers. Now we send a collection of 
books to a teacher with a copy of ‘Viewpoints.’ It is 
taking very well, and if you will just hurry along similar 
lists of biography, essays, history, etc., you will be doing 
a valuable piece of work.” These other lists are now in 
preparation and high school libraries the country over 
should have on their shelves the Viewpoints series. 

Of the quality of the list another library user writes 
to the editor: “Let me tell you what I feel about View- 
points in Travel. It was almost as satisfying as a won- 
derful journey to browse over the list, and it is a never- 
failing delight for the strength and joy you put into it— 
strength because no work of its calibre can be done with- 
out hard toil_—joy because I am sure that we could never 
experience such joy in its use if you had not packed away 
a great deal in its making.” 

“Public Libraries” says, editorially: “A mere cursory 
reading of ‘Viewpoints’ awakens a desire to read some of 
the books listed.” 

A bibliography that does not merely list books but 
arouses a desire to read them is a tool of value to teach- 
ers of English as well as to librarians. 

American Library Association Publishing Board, Chi- 


cago. 


REMARKABLE SUN ENGINE. 


The most remarkable sun engine built up to date is 
operated at Mead, near Cairo, in Egypt. It consists of 
five 205 foot boilers placed on edge and in the focus of 
five channel shaped mirrors. Its best run for an hour 
yielded 1,442 pounds of steam at a pressure of nearly 
sixteen pounds to the square inch—equivalent to sixty- 
three horsepower an acre of land occupied by the plant. 


SOME INNOVATIONS THAT MAKE FOR EFFI- 
CIENCY IN TEACHER TRAINING. 


One of the most acute problems which confronts 
Normal Schools is that of insuring adequate knowledge 
of the common branches on the part of those who grad- 
uate. In the State Normal School at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, this problem is being solved in a new way. 
Standardized tests in common branches are being given 
to all its students. It is expected that they will meet as 
a minimum the standard required for the eighth grade. 
After the policy has become well established, these 
standards will be gradually raised. 

The passing of standardized tests is made a condition 
of admission to courses in special methods and to practice 
teaching. Also, it is a prerequisite for any certificate 
issued by the school. Those who fail in any standardized 
‘test must take that subject in class. They are assigned 


to this review class without increasing the number of 
hours per week in their regular schedule of work. While 
they must earn a credit in this course, this credit does not 
count toward graduation. Thus, a knowledge of the 
common branches is made compulsory for progress in the 
Normal School course, and lack of such knowledge 
lengthens the time taken to complete the course. 

In addition to this forward step, all students are re- 
quired to undergo a physical examination and they must 
take such remedial steps as may be necessary to correct 
physical defects and improve their health. After such 
steps have been taken they are given another examina- 
tion. The results of the physical examination and their 
health record are put on file in the office of the appoint- 
ment bureau. Mental tests are given to all students, and 
their rating, likewise, is put on file in the office of the ap- 
pointment bureau. While physical and mental ratings are 
not at the present time made public, nor given to those 
who seek teachers, they are a very important aid to the 
bureau in making intelligent recommendations. 

0 

Beginning with fifty volumes in 1854, the Wisconsin 
State Historical Library now owns 435,882 books, 
pamphlets and newspapers. 

IMPROVISED SCIENCE APPARATUS. 
BY ALFRED POWERS 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

Improvised science apparatus, home-made equipment, 
crude but satisfactory physics instruments are empha- 
sized at the University of Oregon to the extent that in- 
struction is offered in making them. This instruction is 
given in a course known as physics technics and is especi- 
ally designed for those who would teach sciences in high 
school. 

The course consists of the making of simple instru- 
ments that require no great amount of machinery in the 
manufacture. Soldering and glass blowing are taken up. 
Vessels and tubes are made of glass. Resistances for use 
in electrical work are made by stringing wires on boards. 
Wheatstone bridges and metersticks are manufactured. 
Galvanometers are made by winding coils of wire around 
boxes in which compass needles are placed. In addition, 
many instruments are devised to assist in the study of 
light and sound as well as in mechanical experiments. 

One of the most notable pieces of work was the mak- 
ing of a pair of optical benches. by an undergraduate. 
The set is used in the University laboratory for the study 
of lenses in connection with experiments in light. 

The purpose of the course in physics mechanics is to 
teach the construction of apparatus rather than its use. 
Since the work is intended for those who expect to teach 
physics in high schools it is highly important that the 
prospective teachers be able to carry on laboratory work 
with many instruments of their own making. With this 
end in view, the majority of those who have taken the 
course have kept the apparatus which they have made. 
This practice of construction has also been followed by 
those doing research work. 

It is the plan at present, according to Dr. W. P. Boyn- 
ton, head of the physics department, to have a machine 
shop designed for instrument making. In connection 
with the shop there would be an expert in manufacturing 
apparatus. In addition to making instruments for the 
physics department, the man in charge of the shop would 
also make apparatus for other science departments of the 
University. 

J. R. West Virginia: The Journal of Education is 
invaluable to all school men who wish to keep in 
touch with the national educational situation. 
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A COMMUNITY CALENDAR. 


Edinburg, Portage County, Ohio, has a calendar headed 
“Red Letter Days for Everybody.” It is a sample of 
what many communities in that county publish. 


JANUARY. 

7. Basket Ball, Garrettsville at Edinburg. 

8. Farmers’ Mutual Protective Association in after- 
noon, Milk Producers’ meeting in evening. 

11. Basket Ball, Atwater at Edinburg. 

13. Farm Bureau meeting. 

17. Stunt Night (fun, frolic, foolishness, for full 
families). 

21. Basket Ball, Randolph at Edinburg. 

28. Movies, “Rip Van Winkle,” and “A Wifeless Hus- 
band.” 

29. Basket Ball, North Benton, at Edinburg. 


FEBRUARY. 


5. Basket Ball, Berlin Centre, at Edinburg. 
11. Edinburg vs. Shalersville Spelling Bee at Shalers- 


17. Movies. 
25. Newcomers Social. 


MARCH. 

11. Edinburg vs. Shalersville Debate. 

17. Movies. 

25. Farm Bureau. 

APRIL. 

1, Mock Trial, or Home Talent Play. 

Social. 

15. Community Sing with a Non-Edinburg Orchestra 
and Soloist. 

29. Stereopticon Lecture. 


MAY. 
6. Farm Bureau Meeting. 
13. Movies. 
27. Musicale. 


WATCH THE COMMAS! 

The wife of a man who had enlisted in the navy 
handed the pastor of a church the following note :— 

“Peter Bowers, having gone to sea, his wife desires 
the prayers of the congregation for his safety.” 

The minister glanced over it hurriedly, and an- 
nounced :— 

“Peter Bowers, having gone to see his wife, desires 
the prayers of the congregation for his safety.”—North 
Carolina Education. 


THE YAWP ABOUT YAP. 


The controversy between Uncle Sam and the council 
of the League of Nations is more serious than the public 
hitherto has been led to believe, so far as the island of 
Yap is concerned. Yap is one of the Caroline Islands. 

Its area is scarcely 80 square miles; its population is 
about 8,000, consisting of peaceable and industrious Mi- 
cTonesians, who have become thrifty in the copra trade. 
The white population is composed mainly of cable opera- 
tives. 

Yap is a very important strategic position. Were it 
held by a power hostile to the United States it practi- 
cally would command the route between San Francisco 
and the Philippine Islands; it would threaten communica- 
tion between the United States and China; if made a 
naval base it would be a menace not only to Hawaii, but 
to the Pacific Coast states as well. 

Before the war Yap was a German possession, having 
been purchased from Spain in 1899. Both the Americans 
and the Germans had established cable landings and an 
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understanding .existed between the two governments. By 
a secret treaty between Great Britain and Japan, Great 
Britain agreed to support Japan's claims for all German 
possessions in Oceanica north of the Equator if Japan 
would support the claims of Australia for the German 
islands south of the Equator. This treaty was not recog- 
nized by the American government, however, and the 
American government has strongly resisted the right of 
the League of Nations to dispose of its rights in the mat- 
ter. The American government does not claim owner- 
ship of Yap; it merely demands that American rights 
must not be transferred to Japan, and that the island, be- 
cause of its commercial importance, shall be open and 
free on even terms to all nations. 

Up to the present time the Japanese have refused to 
recognize American rights in the matter, but they have 
made no effort to disturb American cables, although they 
have taken over and now operate the German cables. 

The American contention is now with Great Britain 
rather than with Japan. It is merely a question whether 
or not Great Britain can secretly dispose of American 
rights. Former Secretary Bainbridge Colby has in- 
formed the League of Nations in very emphatic terms 
that such a bargain will not be tolerated. In this, he 
undoubtedly voices the opinion of Mr. Wilson. 

J. W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 

Meteorological Laboratory, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A GOOD ONE TO KEEP. 

An old Arabian proverb runs as follows :— 

He who knows not and knows not he knows not is a 
fool; shun him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows is asleep; 
wake him. 

He who knows not and knows that he knows not is 
simple; teach him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows is wise; fol- 
low him. 


—--o— 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
[From the Indianapolis News.] 

Figures presented by an Indianapolis bank show that 
of 5,000,000 children with no schooling thirty-one attain 
distinction. Of 33,000,000 with elementary schooling the 
number to gain distinction is 808. Two million with a 
high school education show distinction gained by 1,245. 
Out of 1,000,000 who go through college, 5,768 become 
distinguished in some walk of life. 

Less than one per cent. of the men in America are col- 
lege bred, yet this small percentage has furnished 55 
per cent. of the American Presidents, 54 per cent. of the 
Vice-Presidents, 62 per cent. of the Secretaries of State, 
50 per cent. of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 62 per 
cent. of the Attorneys General, 47 per cent of the Speak- 
ers of the House, and 69 per cent. of the Supreme Court 
justices. 

With a college education the child has one chance in 
173, with a high school education one chance in 1,606, 
with elementary schooling alone, one chance in 40,841, 
and with no schooling ane chance in 161,290. 


Oe 


Teacher—“Where was the Declaration of Independence 
signed ?” 
Bright Pupil—“At the bottom, Mum.”—Cincinnati 
quirer. 


Teacher—“Swarms of flies descended upon the Egyp- 
tians, but there were no flies on the children of Israel.” 

Smart Boy—“There ain't now,  either.”—Cleveland 
News. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OLD AT FORTY OR YOUNG AT SIXTY. Simplify 
ing the Science of Growing Old. By Robert S. Car- 
roll, M. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 

Entirely aside from the direct and attractive treatment 
of his specific subject Dr. Carroll has made a_ notable 
contribution to the new education as the following para- 
graph demonstrates :— 

“Psychology, like some of our neighbors, has quitg 
outdone itself in pointing out our faults. We are now 
able to analyze to a hair’s breadth the measure of each 
other’s mental deficiencies. Analytic psychology is dis- 
concertingly far ahead of constructive psychology. 
Education itself seems to some hopelessly conservative, 
and has for years been occupying the position of pre- 
paring armies to be reeducated or go to smash.” 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARGUMENTATION 
AND DEBATE. By J. Walter Reeves. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
pp. 

Argumentation is supplanting declamation and oratory 
in many secondary schools, and the demand for usable 
material is almost universal in both junior and senior high 
schools. The Reeves manual fits the need of the day 
perfectly. It gives the essentials of argumentation; par- 
ticular directions for constructing affirmative and nega- 
tive arguments in debate; provides the student with 
tests of evidences; show him how to reason and per- 
suade. It gives particular instruction in preparing the 
brief as well as definite directions for the conducting 
of a school debate or an inter-school debate. While 
brief in compass it contains just those essentials that 
every teacher in charge of debating classes must present 
to his pupils for their further progress. 


AN OUTLINE OF PHYSICS. By L. Southerns, Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. Cloth. With 95 diagrams. 

This is an unusually wholesome book. A few sentences 
in the Preface are characteristic: “A theory is not neces- 
sarily more difficult to understand because it has been 
developed within the last decade or two... . The 
first year should not be a year of getting over the 
drudgery. It should be a year of inspiration... . 
The subject should not be divided into water-tight com- 
partments. . . . An uninspiring course may easily do 
more harm than good. Against a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of a few facts and principles acquired may have 
to be debited a life-long aversion.” 


PITMAN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY: THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. by R. N. 
Rudmose Brown, D. Sc., lecturer in Geography in the 
University of Sheffield. 2 West 45th street, New York: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 

The term economic in relation to geography is likely 
to replace the word industrial, for it is more inclusive of 
affairs that really make geography, and “The Principles 
of Economic Geography” is a fascinating book for 
teachers and pupils. 

“British made” means much by way of a world view. 
and it would be well if all American teachers of geoz- 
raphy should read this book with professional devotion. 
It is a revelation, in many ways, of the world-wide sweep 
of economic geography and the principles underlying 
its development. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS, INCLUDING A COL- 


LECTION OF EXAMPLES AND QUESTIONS. 

By W. Watson of Imperial College, London. Seventh 

Edition. Revised by Herbert Moss. New York: Long- 

mans, Green and. Company. Cloth. 973 pp. 

This is one of the standard texts of the schools of 
Great Britain that has been» used with advantage in the 
States. It is masterful in science and in pedagogy. It 
maintains the highest standards in both science and the 
art of teaching. It has the latest information as well as. 
the latest means of magnifying such information for 
class use. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. By Edward F. Worst, Chicago. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 291 pp. 

The director of elementary manual training and 
construction work in Chicago has presented primary 
teachers an elaborate program of constructive work for 
the first three grades, and has classified the work for 
each grade by months from September to June. It is 
profusely illustrated so the teacher can use it easily and 
intelligently. 


EDUCATION IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION. By 
E. George Payne, Ph. D., president Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. Chicago and New York: Lyon and 
Carnahan. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pp. 

Twelve years ago one of the large steel companies. 
organized Safety in its plants and mines and started a 
campaign which marked the beginning of the Safety 
Movement in America. Deaths and serious injuries have 
been reduced 50 to 90 per cent., though the Safety 
Movement in industry has not yet made the progress. 
that is possible, and Public Safety is still in its infancy. 

Managers of large industries are beginning to realize 
that the problem of industrial safety will not be solved 
until the idea of Safety has been incorporated into the 
community life; that is, until safety instruction is given 
in the schools and until Safety is established in the 
thought and life of the people on the same basis as good 
health. The fact that two-thirds of all the accidental 
deaths in the United States occur outside of industry 
emphasizes the importance of a campaign to promote 
Safety on the streets and in the homes. Safety  engi- 
neers are coming to see that the foundation of Safety 
must be laid in the schools. When the children in the 
schools are instructed how to protect themselves and 
are taught to respect Safety, then through these children 
the parents in the homes will be reached and influenced 
more effectively than in any other way. 

Dr. E. George Payne at the request of the National 
Safety Council has prepared this book to outline in de- 
tail just how Safety is being taught in the schools of St. 
Louis and how it can be taught elsewhere. The plan 
outlined in his book is the first thoroughgoing plan 
which has been developed, and in the estimation of the 
National Safety Council marks one of the most valuable 
contributions which have been made _ to the Safety 
Movement in the past twelve years. 
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Oculists and Physic 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. IL 
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to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
PATENT BOOK COVER 


COMPANY 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Thi epartment is open to contribu- 
tions « anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par. 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL, 

-2 North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 

. sociation at Wayne. President O. 
H. Bimson, Oakland;_ secretary, 
Marjorie Parmenter, Pierce. 

9-9: Kighth Annual Convention of 
Schoolmen’s Week at University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Secretary of General Committee, 
Leroy A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

9-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of 
State Teachers Association, 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. Risley, superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro. 

MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4-6: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham. 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Tllinois. 


Illinois 
Bloom- 


JULY. 
National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
Sociation at Rutland. 


CALIFORNIA. 

OAKLAND. There are about 600 
Students working at top-notch speed 
in the new Part Time School. 

Already the organization has put 
out its own paper. The Partimer, and 
has formed an athletic team, a So- 
Society, and seventy-piece 


Orchestra. Shortly this school is 
likely to challenge the old-time high 

ools in any of these socialized 
activities, 


Some students having started as 
part-time pupils, are remaining on full 
time attendance. 

In this school the boys outnumber 
the girls about two to one. 


IOWA. 


Miss Anna D. Lowther of Dubuque 
has been appointed to the State Board 
of Education by Governor Kendall. 
She is the first woman ever appointed 
to the State Board of Education. She 
is an alumna of Bryn Mawr College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The school board has 
asked for $93,375 for maintenance of 
the schools. 

The report of the school board 
shows that there are 1,100 pupils en- 
rolled, of whom 302 are in the high 
school and 144 in the junior high 
school, 115 at North Amherst, 130 in 
East Amherst and 45 in South Am- 
herst. Tuition is paid for forty-two 
scholars coming from Sunderland, 
Pelham, and Shutesbury and four 
from other places. 

There are 13 teachers in the high 
school, 5 in the junior high and 6 di- 
viding their time between these two 
schools. In the grade schools there 
are 22 teachers. Two _ supervisors 
have charge of music. The total num- 
ber of instructors is forty-eight. Be- 
sides these there are the school doc- 
tor, the dentist, the nurse and the 
janitors. The physical director has 
acted as truant officer and the princi- 
pal of the junior high as supervisor 
of school gardens. All these are 
under the direction of Jason O. Cook, 
superintendent of schools, who has 
been appointed by the school board 
composed of the union of the Am- 
herst and the Pelham school commit- 
tees since he superintends the Pelham 
schools as well as those of Ambherst. 

CAMBRIDGE. Phoebe C. Brad- 
ford of Cambridge, a former Boston 
school teacher, who died March 17, 
leaves bequests of $1,000 each to the 
Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association and the Leamey fund of 
the Boston Girls’ High School, and 


fifty dollars to the Lady Teachers’ 
Association, according to her will 
filed in the probate court at East 
Cambridge. 

NORTON. Wheaton College is 


seeking an endowment fund of $1,- 
000,000. The campaign is on and 
will last until April 6. Practically 
the entire undergraduate body has 
pledged itself to raise $260 apiece for 
the fund, and the alumnae are ex- 
pected to do the same. A large num- 
ber of prominent people have been 
enlisted in the effort and dinners or 
other gatherings are to be held in 
cities throughout the country. 


MICHIGAN. 

ALBION. Dr. John W. Laird, pas- 
tor of the Mt. Vernon Place Metho- 
dist Church of Baltimore, Md., has 
been chosen to succeed Dr. Samuel 
Dickie as president of Albion College. 
Dr. Laird is a graduate of Syracuse 
University, and did post graduate 
work at Yale. This year is Dr. Dick- 
ie’s twentieth year at Albion, and his 
retirement is due primarily to the 
fact that he has reached the age 
limit set by the trustees some years 
ago. 

DETROIT. During thrift week 
thirty thousand school children visited 
105 banks and were given instruction 
by bank officials in regard to thrift 
and savings. It is probable that the 
Michigan Bankers Association will 
recommend that the board of educa- 
tion include in the school curriculum 
lessons on banking, investments, and 
related subjects. 

The city council has approved the 
expenditure of $50,000 to provide an 
overhead bridge connecting the old 
and new buildings of Cass Technical 
High School. The bridge is necessary 
as a safety measure, because of the 
heavy trafhc on the street between the 
buildings. It will serve as a memor- 
ial for the sixty-seven high school 
students of Detroit who were killed 
in the World War, and _ for the 
twenty-one wounded. 

DURAND. The pupils of the school 
are raising a half mile of nickels, 
$1,800 in all, to purchase special 
equipment for the new building. The 
tax rate for school purposes is thirty 
dollars per thousand. 

LANSING. A substantial increase 
in salary for the state superintendent 
of public instruction, Thomas E. 
Johnson, is assured. Educators of 
the state are asking that the legisla- 
ture make his salary $8,000 per year. 

PONTIAC. C. L. Jenner, for 
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eleven years superintendent of the 
Pontiac schools, has resigned, effec- 
tive July 1. He willtake a special 
course at Columbia University - next 
eyear. Under his guidance the schools 

ave kept step with the rapid growth 
of the city. 


NEW YORK. 


WHITE PLAINS. The annual 
meeting of the Westchester County 
Teachers’ Association recently 
held at this place. Sessions were held 
both morning and afternoon. Ad- 
dresses were given on the following 
topics: “The America of Tomorrow” 
by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis; “Work- 
ing Conditions of the Teacher” by 
Katherine D. Blake, principal of Pub- 
lic School 6, Manhattan, N. Y.; 
“New York State Teachers Pension 
System,” E. G. Lantman, secretary of 
Teachers Retirement Fund Board; 
“The Teacher as Interpreter,” Dr. 
Benjamin T. Marshall, president of 
Connecticut State College; “Purpose- 
ful Teaching,” Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

At the afternoon session the White 
Plains High School Orchestra, under 
the directorship of J. Dale Diehl, fur- 
nished music. 

At the business meeting Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools of Mount Vernon, was unan- 
imously chosen to fill the presidency 
of the association for the coming year. 
Upon taking office he immediately ap- 
pointed a legislative committee in the 
interests of Westchester County 
schools. There was unanimous oppo- 
sition to a repeal of the physical train- 
ing law and the continuation school 
law_ which is now being agitated. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Approximately seventy-five million 
dollars was appropriated by the sixty- 


fourth session of the North Carolina 
‘legislature, which recently adjourned 


sine die. Fifty million dollars was 
for roads and the remainder for per- 
manent improvements and mainten- 
ance of state institutions. 

Educational and charitable institu- 
tions of the state will get two and a 
half million dollars more running ex- 
penses than was allowed for the past 
two years. 

CHAPEL HILL. The University 
Bureau of Extension of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has issued a 
booklet edited by Dr. L. A. Williams, 
and entitled “The Construction of 
Schoolhouses.” Dr. Williams says 
in his introduction that his purpose 
in writing this handbook on school- 
house construction is because of the 
vast amount of money that is to be 
spent during the coming months in 
North Carolina in constructing new 
school buildings, and further because 
the officials who have the construction 
of these houses in hand do not have 
a book to consult from which they 
are able to obtain the fundamental 
and correct features about school- 
house construction. 

The class in administrative prob- 
lems in the University Summer 
School of 1920 devoted its time to 
considering the problem of school 
buildings, and this bulletin is the re- 
sult of the investigation made by 
several members of the class. 

Realizing the need of expanding 
correspondence work, the University 
of North Carolina thas reorganized 
the Home Study Division of the Bu- 
reau of Extension and placed Chester 


results from the ARLO books. 


“Dear Mr. Cobb, I am perfectly 


‘The Ario Plan 


Early in the winter a request for a sample came from Lake Charles, | 
La. Before long sets of each book were in use there. Later a note | 
came from Miss Scarlett, expressing her great’ satisfaction at the | 


We wrote Miss’ Scarlett, asking if we might use her letter in a 
public way. She replied as follows:— 
willing for you to use publicly | 
what I said regarding your books. They were a decided success. 
The class that used Clematis was | 

“Children received a stronger foundation in other subjects, through 
the mastery of this plan of work. 
markedly developed. Yours sincerely, Lila Scarlett.” 
If you knew the joy and power that comes through the Arlo 

Plan and the Arlo Books you would order sets today. 


ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
55 Cents 65 Cents 60 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


the strongest class we promoted. 


Their reasoning power was 


A PAGEANT OF PILGRIMS 


By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


Author of Pageants and Pageantry, A Pageant of the League of Free 
Nations, etc, 


Suitable for graduation exercises 


in high and grammar schools. Plays 


One hour and fifteen minutes. Choruses, interpretive dances and episodes 


showing The Departure from Scroobv, 


The Landing, First Treaty with In- 


dians, First Thanksgiving Day and the Coming of the Ship Fortune, all 
setting forth the historical story of the Pilgrims and interpreting the vital 
significance of their ideals and actions to all mankind. 

the recent International Council in Boston, Jordan Hall was 


At 
twice filled to capacity the same evening to 


witness this splendid 


pageant—hundreds of people holding their places in the outside line for 
over an hour not to miss the second presentation. 


Price 75 cents. 


Postage 5 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS. 


19 WEST JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL TEACHERS can increase their income materially by devoting spare 
or full time to the sale of the New International Encyclopaedia. Is used in 
practically every public library, high school, and educational institution. Liberal 
commissions or fixed salary given. Address Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
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D. Snell, the new assistant director of 
the Bureau, in charge. Correspon- 
dence courses are now offered to alk 
people in the state who wish to study 
and earn credits toward an A. B. de- 
gree. 

All correspondence courses offered 
by the University count toward the 
A. B. degree and are equivalent to 
courses given during the regular ses- 
sion, Arrangements, however, may 
be made to take work without obtain- 
ing credit. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. More than 116,000: 
people used the Cleveland school. 
building during January outside of 
school hours. 

166,963 people attended community 
centre meetings in the public schools. 
between September 20 and January L. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRYN MAWR. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege will open its doors this summer 
for the instruction of women work- 
ers in industry. This has _ resulted 
from a series of conferences between 
Bryn Mawr officials and representa- 
tives of labor. 

The entire cost to the woman 
worker who attends the summer 
school will be $200, which will pay 
for tuition, board and accommoda- 
tions in one of the college dormi- 
tories. In order that those who are 
unable to meet that expense may at- 
tend, it is expected that a number of 
scholarships will be created. The 
committee in charge of the summer 
school desires to have seventy such 
scholarships at its disposal so that 
the success of the new school may be 
assured, 

The courses that are to be offered 
will be in the subjects most frequently 
requested in the twelve years before 
the war by men and women students 
in the Workers’ Educational <Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. A _ tenta- 
tive list of the subjects includes Eng- 
lish, literature, economics. govern- 
ment, labor movements and problems, 
industrial organization, elementary 
law, physical geography, phvsiology 
and hvgiene and community life. 

HARRISBURG. The following 
communication has been sent out by 
Superintendent Downes patrons. 
and friends of the public schools :— 

It is the desire of the Board that 
the public be more completely in- 
formed as to the character of the 
work which the schools are doing. 
It is believed that the business of the 
Board and the more important doings 
of the schools should be given the 
utmost publicity. To this end it is 
the intention to use every available 
means for the dissemination of in- 
formation. The excellent service 0 
the public press will of course be con- 
tinued to the fullest extent. Much 
stress will be laid upon school exhib- 
its, patrons’ gatherings, and _ public 
meetings in the schools. Our com- 
munity centre activities will be espe- 
cially helpful. Supplementary to all 
these methods of publicity, and as a 
means of more direct communications 
with the home, Public School News 
will be issued monthlv and distributed 
without charge to all the patrons 0 
the schools. 

While financed by the Board, Pub- 
lic School News has been made pos- 
‘sthle throngh the fine co-onerative 
spirit of the Harrisburg Teachers 
League. This organization initiated 
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Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 


To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


Why Graduate? 


The talk with boys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the 
| Journal of Education, February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 
have ordered for distribution. 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


i A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


tions. 


what high school means. 


| Order your copies early. 


New York City 


Institute for Public Service 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
parents associations, civic organiza- 
By reading them students and 
parents are helped tothink straightabout | 
Single copies 
roc each; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 


----------- 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Dept. “J,” 423 West 120th St., New York City 


| eer copies Why Graduate - $5.00 per 100 
copies Your Money a-n-d YourLife “ “ “ 

copies Come on, Girls, Let’s Go 

| 

| Name 

Address 


the enterprise, has fathered it from 
the beginning, and has volunteered to 
assume full responsibility for the 
editorial work incident to its publi- 
cation. It is hoped that parents and 
friends of public education will be 
pleased with this new publicity ven- 
ture. 

The Board is greatly desirous of 
the hearty co-operation of taxpayers, 
patrons and all friends of education 
in its efforts to work out a construc- 
tive program of education for our 
capital city. While we may point 
with some degree of pride to marked 
advancement along many lines, it 
should be remembered that much re- 
mains yet to be done. In the com- 
pletion of our task constructive sug- 
gestion and criticism by the public 
will be helpful. It is important that 
all shall “pull together” in the great 
work before us to the end that we 
shall obtain the best attainable results. 

Respectfully, 
F. E. Downes, 
Superintendent. 

The Department of Evening 
Schools and Extension Activities is 
the branch of public school service in 
Harrisburg which is most directly 
responsive to the immediate and 
Practical needs of the adults of the 
community. It stands for free adult 
education and the use of the school 
buildings for community benefit. It 
is the school of opportunity for all 
who come to learn, to help, and to 
enjoy. 

Intensive and practical training of 
men and women for efficient service 
im commercial, industrial and domestic 


Pursuits is the aim of the evening 
schools, 


Seven buildings have been used for 
community centre purposes. 

All residents of the city are cor- 
dially invited to share in these ex- 
tension activities and by _ their co- 
operation secure for themselves and 
the community the widest and_ best 
possible use of their public buildings. 

PHILADELPHIA. The University 
of Pennsylvania will continue as a 
private institution and retain its legal 
status under its charter of 1791. The 
board of trustees so announced in 
making public its declaration of 
policy, which has been undér con- 
sideration for more than a year. 

The declaration opposes state con- 
trol, but says that under the univer- 
sity’s charter it is the duty of the 
legislature to contribute to the finan- 
cial support of the institution. It 
commits the board to a more widely 
geographical distribution of the 
trustees and to an energetic campaion 
for an endowment fund of at least 
$10,000,000, 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. W. E. Miller has 
been re-elected superintendent of 
schools. Before this was accom- 
lished on the first ballot representa- 
tives of the central council of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations appeared 
before the board endorsing Superin- 
tendent Miller and urging his re- 
election. 


VIRGINIA. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. A _ move- 
ment to raise a $3,000,000 endowment 
fund in celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the University of Virginia 
is now under way, according to an 


| 


announcement by Dr. Edwin A. Al- 
derman, president of the institution, 
The solicitation of subscriptions will 
continue until May 31, which marks 
the opening of the university's cen- 
tennial celebration. 


WISCONSIN, 


The terms of the teachers’ retire- 
ment bill are briefly summed up by the 
secretary of the retirement fund com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Mr. Loveland, as fol- 
lows :— 

“1, System will include all schools 
(except city schools in Milwaukee) 
supported by public funds, including 
Normal Schools and University. 

“2. Membership will consist of 
three classes :— 

“A. All present members of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

“B. All teachers twenty-five years 
old who have taught in any of these 
schools but were not members of the 


BROWN 


(ALBERT EDMUND) 
Formerly Director Department of 
Music, State <a School, Lowell, 

ass. 


Singer and Leader of Singing 


National Education Association 
Department of Superintendence 
(Atlantic City) 
Republican National Convention 
(Chicago) 

Etc., ete. 

May be engaged for Conventions 
and large meetings where the sing- 
ing can be made a feature. 


Address: Lowell, Mass. 
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Now York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*ston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


*1ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Educational Department 
15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


My ncy offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same bigh 
standard of selective service that has always characterized its commercial department. 


Write for application blank to 


MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Kducational Department 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHUv., 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduc?- 
tional. Prepares teachers for th¢ 


elementary school, tor the jumic. 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schooi 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princins' 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 

tion and English 
Exeursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

“C. All teachers twenty-five years 
old not included in A or B. 

“3. No teacher under twenty-five 
years will be asked to deposit any part 
of salary. 

“4. Every teacher over twenty-five 
will deposit five per cent. of salary as 
long as she teaches. 

“5, An individual account will be 
kept with every teacher and her de- 
posits kept strictly for her own use. 

“6. The state will deposit for the 
teacher each year a percentage of her 
required deposit, ranging from 50% 
to 200%, according to length of ser- 
vice. The percentage decreases a little 
as salaries go above $1,200. The state 
will also make a flat deposit each 
year of $25 for each teacher over 
twenty-five years of age. 

“7. In fixing the state’s deposits, 
all prior teaching is counted. 

“2. A teacher may. retire any time 
and at any age. She may then take 
her own deposits with such interest as 
the fund has earned, or she may leave 
them to draw interest until she is fifty 
years of age. The state’s deposits 
must remain on interest for the 
teacher until she is fifty years old 


BMERSON 


Colle 


HENRY L 


e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GREELEY 


Summer 
Session 


1921 ate School), the Elementary Training School 
FIRST HALF: 
June 20-July 22 


SECOND HALF: 
July 25-August 26 


Gg THE PRESIDENT and FACULTY of the 

College take pleasure in announcing to for- 
mer summer quarter students and to prospec- 
tive students their purpose to continue the emi- 
nent educational service for the Summer Quar- 
ter, 1921, that has been given for the past several 
years. § Every department of the institution 
will be open—the College (including the Gradu- 


(including the 
School. § The large enrollment makes it neces- 
sary to augment the large residence faculty by 
a number of lecturers and class room teachers 
from other institutions. § A good chance to com- 
bine a cool, pleasant vacation with work for a 
degree. { For full particulars address 


Kindergarten), and the High 


J. G. CRABBE, President. 
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(except in case of disability or death). 
of Upon attaining age fifty, sooner 
in case of disability, she may take 
whatever annuity her own deposits 
with interest, (if still in the fund) 
and the state’s deposits, with interest 
will purchase at actual cost at her age. 

“10. The longer she teaches, and 
the larger the salary, and the older 
she is, the larger will be thé annuity. 

“11. The teacher has the choice of 
several kinds of annuities. 

“re. a teacher completes twenty- 
five years in these schools, the state 
will deposit to her credit, for such 
Service prior to 1921, the same as if 
the new law had been in force, with- 
out asking her to deposit for those 
years. 

“13. Present annuitants will re- 
ceive their annuities without reduc- 
tion. 

“14. Members of the present fund 
(Class A) will receive approximately 
the same benefits as provided in the 
present law.” 


The following are educational bills 
of special interest and which have 
been introduced into the legislature :-— 

A bill to create a scholarship fund 
of not less than $200 each for two 
persons from every county who shall 
attend a normal school to prepare 
themselves to teach. 

A bill to compel adult employees 
who cannot speak or write English, to 
go to vocational or public schools 
eight hours a week during working 
time until they shall have learned 
English. 

A bill to amend the compulsory 
school law raising the age to seven- 
teen except for the children who have 
completed the most advanced course 
in their schooi district. The bill also 
provides for the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law. Failure to 
comply will result in a forfeiture of 
two dollars a day. The bill makes 
the teacher, the county or city super- 
intendent and the truant officer, if 
there is one, together with the district 
attorney, responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the law and provides a pen- 
alty for failure to act. 


_ MADISON. To aid needy students 
in earning their way through college, 
207 loans, totaling $11,141, were made 
last year by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from the loan 
funds and trust funds at their dis- 
posal. The loans averaged  fifty- 
three dollars per person and many 
were made just in time to save stu- 
dents from giving up the struggle be- 
cause of financial difficulties. Although 
every available dollar was used, many 
worthy students had to be refused be- 
cause the funds were too small. 

The university has twenty loan 
funds for this purpose. Fifteen of 
them, totaling $15,000, may be loaned 
out entirely and then reloaned as the 
money is repaid by the recipients. Five 
of the loan funds. totaling $20,454, 
are trust funds whose income only 
may be loaned out. One of these, the 
John A. Johnson fund. produced last 
vear an income of $885 for student 
loans. 


MADISON. Late registrations 
have raised the total of students en- 
rolled for the second semester at 
a University of Wisconsin to 6,- 
‘ 

The College of Letters and Sci- 
ence leads with a total of 3,078 stu- 
dents. The Course in Commerce 
has 1,186; the College of Engineer- 
ing, 1,115; the College of Agricul- 
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ture, 585; the Course in Home Eco- 
nomics, 237; the Medical school, 150; 
the Law school, 161; the School of 
Music, 119; and the Course in 
Pharmacy, $9. 

The freshman class now numbers 
1,784 members and the sophomore 
class has 1,726. There are 1,469 ju- 
niors, 1,100 seniors, 145 adult spe- 
cials, 475 graduate students, and 17 
unclassified students. 


MADISON. Seven courses jin 
journalism advertising _will be 
given at the University of Wisconsin 
summer session, during the six weeks 
beginning June 27. Reporting, copy 
reading, editorial writing, writing of 
special articles, history of journalism, 
principles of journalism, and teaching 
of journalistic writing in high schools 
and colleges are the subjects to be 
taught during the coming summer. 

Practical experience reporting 
will be given in connection with the 
Madison daily papers. In the course 
in editing, practical training will be 
given in headline writing and make- 
up in the printing laboratory of the 
department of journalism. 

The courses will be in charge of 
Professor Willard G. Bleyer, director 
of the Course in Journalism, and the 
other members of the summer session 
staff in journalism will be Professor 
L. N. Flint, head of the department 
of journalism at the University of 
Kansas, and Reuel R. Barlow, a 
graduate of the Course in Journalism 
at Wisconsin who is in charge of the 
Course in Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Practical Training in Thrift 


The American Bankers Association 
recently called for a semi-annual re- 
port on all school savings banking 
systems. 

These show that the pupils either 
deposited in regular bank accounts 
either directly or through the pur- 
chase of stamps a total of $1,691,- 
856.55 between the © opening of the 
present school year and February l. 
The total reported for the entire 
school year of 1919-1920 was $2,800,- 
301.18, 

On February 1 the pupils had 
$381,48* in undivided school deposits ; 
balance in individual pupil accounts, 
$5,819,383.52; a total of $4,200,872.32. 
Owing to the failure of many oper- 
ating savings banks to segregate such 
accounts, this amount is estimated to 
be less than 50% of the balance to 
the credit of pupils in the operating 
banks. It compares with a total of 
$2,740,628.49 reported for the school 
year 1919-1920. 

The report is for 2,620 school 
buildings, with a total enrollment of 
1,450,936 pupils. The 1919-1920 data 
was based on enrollment of 1,015,653. 

Cash withdrawals by pupils are re- 
ported as $583,000.14. 


10,212 Boats Used Canal 


The number of commercial vessels 
which had traversed the Panama 
canal since its opening in 1914 had 
passed the 10,000 mark at the close 
of the fiscal year ended last June 30. 
The average number of vessels 
monthly making the passage  in- 
creased until it reached 144.9 ships 
per month the first half of the pres- 
ent year. 
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NORTH DAKOT to Bronxville, New York, is a stretch not easy to be covered by 
one one to make that change in his position. In December the 
superintendent of schools at Hope, North Dakota, wrote us when he registered: ‘‘l desire to 
locate near enough to New York so that graduate study will become a possibility. . . ."’ Late 
in January the opportunity came which fitted his special subjects, we recommended bim 
alone, and it took some six weeks to carry on the necessary correspondence. On March 9 he 
wrote us: “I have just reeeived a wire from Bronxville, New York, high school, informing 
me that my application has been approved T0 me. I have wired my acceptance... .TI 
and that the contracts have been sent assure you, Mr. Bardeen, that I have appreci - 
ated your splendid service and hearty follow-up work. I have had four offers within as many 
days. two principalships of schools on Long Island and a principalship at Camden, New Jersey, 
but I was especially interested in the Bronxville position, and I decided to hold off unti) I had 
their decision. . . ."’ It is not always possible to make connections across the United States as 
easily as this, and without the aid of a recommendation agency the candidate N YORK 
would hardly have stood a chance of transferring himself from North Dakota to EW 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Cole,; 


thtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becom mendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN CH S AGENCY Schools and — 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 


j dreds of high 
rade positio 
$5,000) with excellent 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you p a 


teacher forany desirable piace or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriete 
442 Tremont Building, Boston 


THE 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 4th and 86th Streets TeRister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | Beacon st. 
AGENCY 
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March 31, 1921 


For 


1, You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. | 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


oun pA WN 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc. 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials | in 3 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” | 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


~ 
3 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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